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A SELECTION 
FROM 


Fiction 


Love and Lucy 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. 
“ ... his old-time skill and mastery. 
... A masterpiece. . . . The best thing 
| from Mr. Hewlett’s pen that has been 
| published in this country since the San- 
| chia trilogy . . . ought to be one of the 
| landmarks of the season.”—Philadel- 
| phia Public Ledger. 
“Mr. Hewlett has done his work ex- 
| ceedingly well. . . . Holds the reader's 
interest throughout. A very entertain- 
ing episode of the human comedy, nar- 
rated with truth and humor.”—New 
York Times. 


Watermeads 
By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL. 


Author of “‘Brton Manor,’’ ete. 
“Extraordinary charm .. . moves 
along like beautiful voices with orches- 
tral accompaniment. . . . I have read 
all his novels, and have never finished 
one without wishing that we could fol- 
low his people farther. . . . If there are 
any readers who do not like Mr. Mar- 
shall’s novels, I am sorry for them.”— 
Professor William Lyon Phelps, of Yale 
University, in “The Dial.” $1.50 





$1.40 | 





Damaris 
By LUCAS MALET. 


Author of “‘Bir Richard Calmady,’’ etc. 

The East—passionate, mysterious, 
fascinating—and the love of a strong 
man, his domineering and not over- 
scrupulous nature hardened by auto- 
cratic authority in India. $1.40 


Haried Interests 


The Wrack of the Storm 
By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 





... contains some of the most ideal- 
istic and beautiful things that have been 
written about the war . . . the book is 
born out of the war itself, is a sort of 
exquisite flowering from its horrors. 


| But there—one would have to be a poet 
oneself to describe it."-—N. P. D. in 
| The Globe, New York. 


Cloth, $1.50 
Limp Leather, $1.75 


The Life of the Caterpillar 
By J. HENRI FABRE. 


Fabre shows us with scientific pre- 
cision, yet vivid descriptive force, and 
with the imagination of a poet, insects 
—their lives, loves, comedies and trage- 
dies, duplicating the passions of human 
nature. $1.50 


LATE 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY ’S pusiicition 


443 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


All prices net 


The Advance of the 
English Novel 
By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS. 


Lampaon Profeasor of Engliah TAterature at Yale 
Univeratity. 


“Sound criticism, delightfully phrased 
would that poetry and the drama had 
critics as informed, judicious, and tal- 
ented as the art of fiction has in Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps.”—-New York Times 
Book Review. $1.50 


Hinduism: The World Ide 
By HARENDRANATH MAITRA. 
With an Introduction by G. K. Cheaterton 
Chesterton writes: “I very warmly 
welcome this able statement. . . . His | 
enthusiasm is for the human side of 
Hinduism, which touches the heart and | 
makes the lofty ideals of the Vedas a 
practical religion and poetry.” $1.25 


The Last Days of the 
Archduke Rudolph 
Edited by HAMIL GRANT. 


Was German world-ambition respon- 
sible for the mysterious death in an iso- 
lated hunting lodge of the heir of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph? An intimate 
account of the Prince's life, and of the 
theories and intrigues relating to his 


death. Illustrated. $2.50 


Our Handsome Illustrated Catalogue tells all about these books and many others. Let us send you a copy. There is no charge. 
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Entrance Requirements, 


= ““AtRevised,Edition of 

Trent, Hanson and Brewster’s 

Introduction to the 
English Classics 


has just beenissued. This book 
is well known as a pupil’s and 





802 teacher’s guide, providing de- 
pages tailed studies with suggestions 
60 and questions for over 60 of the 


books on the College-Entrance 
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By WILLIAM D. LEWIS, A.M., Princi- 
pal of the William Penn High School, 
Philadelphia, and JAMES FLEMING 
HOSIC, Ph.M., Head of the Depart- 
ment of English, Chicago Normal 
College. 415 Pages. 

Entirely free from moss-grown tradi- 
tions, this freshly built text-book reaches 
the acme of efficiency in English train- 
ing. It is the outgrowth of the new 
movement to distinguish between English 
for work and English for leisure. It em- 
phasizes the actual things that interest 
boys and girls and utilizes them in the 
development of the pupil’s ability to 
speak and write with clearness, effective- 
ness, and with a reasonable amount of 
“good style.” 
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NOTEWORTHY FICTION 








EL SUPREMO 


By Edward Lucas White 


One of the greatest semi-historical novels ever written; a book to rank with The Cloister and the Hearth. Laid 
in South America at the beginning of the Nineteenth Century, the story is woven around the commanding figure of one whic 
was undoubtedly the most remarkable man ever born on the Western Hemisphere—Francia, the Dictator of Paraguay. 

El Supremo is the most ambitious historical romance yet composed in North America. The profusion of local color 
is so woven into the incidents that no part is heavy or slow, and the narrative moves forward without a halt and makes 


fascinating reading to the end. 


For perhaps the first time in American fiction Spanish-Americans are presented sympa 


thetically, from the point of view of a North American who moves among them but who is not the dominating character 


of the story. 


In the book is inserted a map of Asuncion as it was in 1800, and here you can trace the characters of the story 
as they move through their sun-lit city. As Stevenson wrote Treasure Island about a map that he himself had drawn 
so Mr. White tells us, El Supremo was written poring over Azara’s map of Asuncion. Published October 21. Net, $1.90. 














JULIUS LeVALLON 


By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. Net, $1.50. 


Louise Collier Wilcox says: “This book is destined to 
reach a wide audience, among those whose interests are 
not nailed down to the small adventures of three-score years 
and ten on this earth.’’ 

The New York Times says: “Mr. Blackwood’s distinc- 
tion over most other writers who deal with the unknown Is 
that the wings of his imagination are spiritual rather than 
material.” 


A JOYOUS, LOVABLE BOOK 


JAUNTY IN CHARGE 


By MRS. GEORGE WEMYSS. Net, $1.35. 

To create Jaunty was a task worth while in fiction. We 
cannot see how there could be any improvement in Mrs. 
Wemyss’s way of doing it. However high your expecta- 
tions, you will not be disappointed with the tender romance 
of the upbringing of Pamela and Sally Lawrence with 
Jaunty in Charge. 

Here is everything that makes life worth the living— 
love—laughter—happiness—none of the tragedies. It is 
good to know such people—all striving to make others 
happy, and succeeding. Live with them a few hours; it’s 
worth your while. 





A STORY OF FULFILLMENT 


BELLE JONES 
By ALLEN MEACHAM. (Jn press) Net, 50c. 


The tender and touching tale of the development of a 
saintly sou). Written with deep feeling and profound con 
viction, this is a book that no one can read with dry eys 
or lay down without the knowledge that he is the better 
for having read it. It is a little masterpiece of the spiritual 


THE WHIRLPOOL 
By VICTORIA MORTON. (Jn press) Net, $1.50 


Made bold by her love for a good man, a beautiful woman 
dares to break the shackles which had bound her to the chief 
of a widespread crime-organization in New York. In the 
cool green shadows of the quiet pine-woods of Maine a sou! 
is reborn and the course of two lives abruptly changed 

Man-made justice and the criminals who play hide-and 
seek with it; the indifference of law-courts to the fine: 
possibilities of erring humanity; the ennobling power of 
love and the brutal foolishness of our present penal system 
these are the strands out of which the author has woven 
a story full of meaning and movement, which brings up 
some questions that civilization must answer soon o! 
perish. 


TWO IMPORTANT REPRINTS 


PURPLE LAND 


By W. H. HUDSON, 
Author of “The Crystal Age,” etc. 

With an introduction by THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

Theodore Roosevelt says: “Hudson’s work is of great 
and permanent value. He combines the priceless gift of 
seeing with the priceless gift of so vividly setting forth 
what he has seen that others likewise may see it. He brings 
before us the wild rider of the pampas as Gogol brings 
before us the wild rider of the steppes.” Net, $1.50. 





THE WAY OF ALL FLESH 


By SAMUEL BUTLER, Author of “Erewhon,” eté 
Introduction by WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, Lampson Pro 
fessor of English Literature at Yale. 


Arnold Bennett called this book “. . . one of the 
greatest novels of the world.” Written by an iconoclast 
and seer, it has drawn praises from such unlike sources as 
The Christian Chronicle and Bernard Shaw. You may 
differ with it, but you cannot ignore it. Net, $1.50 








The Taming of Calinga 


By C. F. CARLSEN 


(In press) 


A new novel by a new author in a new field. With its scene laid in the Philippine Islands, here is a tale of the 


jungle in which the white man has no part. 


at the same time bold, apparently simple and yet conveying the singularly elusive charm of his exotic setting. 


The author’s wonderful style is difficult to characterize—it is subtle and 


Net, $1.25. 
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Admiral Fiske’s 
book about 
the Navy 


Professor 
Brander Matthews 
on “The Show 
Business.” 


Along 
“The Border” 


Money 
and the 
War 


The Navy 
as a Fighting Machine 
By Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske 


“What 
Of what parts should it be composed? 


is the Navy for? 


What principles should be followed in de- 
signing, preparing, and operating it in 
order to get the maximum return for the 
money expended? 


To answer these questions clearly and 


without technical language is the object 
of this book.”—Author’s Preface. 
$2.00 net. 


A Book About 
the Theater 


By Brander Matthews 


In this fascinating volume the author 
“deviates,” as he lightly puts it, “into the 
by-paths of stage history.” He “discusses 
the minor arts of the dancer and the 
acrobat, chatters about the conjurer and 
the negro minstrel, considers the princi- 
ples of pantomime and the development 
of scene-painting, etc.” These chapter 
headings suggest the scope of the book: 
The Show Business, Why Five Acts? 
Women Dramatists, The Principles of 
Pantomime, The Ideal of the Acrobat, 
The Decline and Fall of Negro-Minstrel- 
sy, and The Utility of the Variety-Show. 


Illustrated. $2.50 net. 


Our Hispanic 
Southwest 


By Ernest Peixotto 


Racially speaking, our Hispanic South- 
west is the most romantic region of our 
country, no doubt, and its romance finds 
in Mr. Peixotto, always in love with the 
picturesque, a most sympathetic inter- 
preter and portraitist. He begins with a 
delightful chapter on New Orleans, 
whence he goes to San Antonio, the old 
Texan capital, and after a review of its 


historic background he sets out for the 
real Southwest—Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona — every considerable place in 


which vast area he visited with a de- 
light he passes on to the reader. 


With illustrations by the author, $2.50 net 


Financial Chapters 
of the War 


By Alexander Dana Noyes 
Financial Editor of the New York Evening Post. 


Mr. Noyes’s book describes, with a view 
to the general reader, the remarkable epi- 
sodes since July, 1914, and discusses the 
past, present, and future effects of the 
war on this country and the rest of the 
world. 

$1.25 net. 





Charles 


Scribner’s Sons 





The Passing 
of the Great Race 


By Madison Grant 
Chairman New York Zoological Society. 


This is an original recasting of history 
on a purely scientific basis. The chain of 
historical events is in it explained by the 
theory of racial influence primarily, not 
national in influence. It takes its sug- 
gestion from Weissmann’s theory of the 
permanence of physical characters and 
has a very strong contemporary bearing 
in that it gives new significance to the 
“Melting Pot” of America and to the ef- 
fects upon race preponderance caused by 
the European war. 


$2.00 net. 


General Joffre 
and His Battles 


By Raymond Recouly 


The author of this volume is on the 
staff of a great French general; he re- 
veals the personality of Joffre and his 
great plan for the Battle of the Marne; 
describes the right and left hands of 
Joffre—de Castelnau and Foch—the great 
Champagne Drive, and what is known as 
“the battle in the forest,” in Argonne, 
and Verdun. His war articles under the 
name of “Captain X” in Scribner’s werea 
great success. 

$1.25 net. 


A Sheaf 


By John Galsworthy 


This is a volume of essays and sketches 
similar in character to “The Inn of 
Tranquillity” and “A Motley”"—‘“a gar- 
nering of . . . wild oats of a novelist 
which the writer has been asked to bind 
up.” There are papers on “The Treat- 
ment of Animals,” “Concerning Laws,” 
“On Prisons and Punishment,” “On the 
Position of Women,” “On Social Unrest,” 
and “On Peace.” 

In the section devoted to the War are 
papers called “First Thoughts” and “Sec- 
ond Thoughts,” “The Hope of Lasting 
Peace,” “Literature and the War,” “Diag- 
nosis of the Englishman.” 


$1.50 net. 


The Works of 
J. M. Barrie 


Hitherto no complete uniform set of 
the Works of Barrie has been published 
in this country with the exception of the 
Thistle Edition, sold only by subscrip- 
tion. This new set of ten volumes, sub- 
stantially and attractively bound in leath- 
er and sold by the volume or by the set, 
will meet a popular demand. Auld Licht 
Idylls—When a Man’s Single—A Win- 
dow in Thrums—The Little Minister— 
Sentimental Tommy—Tommy and Grizel 
My Lady Nicotine—The Little White 
Bird—Peter and Wendy—Half-Hours and 
Der Tag. 

Leather. 10 vols. Each $1.65 net. The 
sect in bow, $1.60 net. 
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Vol. CII 


Summary of the News 


The submarine “crisis” of last week has 
apparently diminished, for the time being at 
any rate, to the proportions of a “scare.” 
The activities of the U-53 seem to have been 
confined to the sinkings reported in the first 
ecstasy of destruction, and these, in the view 
of the Administration, so far as tnat view 
can be estimated, appear to have been ac- 
complished within the limits prescribed by a 
liberal interpretation of cruiser warfare. One 
matter remains to be cleared up: the cap- 
tain of the Stephano, according to news re- 
ports published in the papers of October 12, 
has made affidavit that the first warning re- 
ceived by his ship was a solid shot that hit 
her port bow. Another question that seems 
to call for elucidation is, of course, whether 
dependence on warships of the United States 
to rescue passengers and crews from small 
boats in the open sea can appropriately be 
termed providing for their safety. 


The text of Mr. Lansing’s memorandum, 
dated August 31, to the Entente Powers, re- 
plying to their suggestion that belligerent 
submarines should be excluded from neutral 
waters, was made public on October 10. The 
memorandum denies the validity of the argu- 
ments employed by the Entente Powers and 
warns them that it is the duty of belligerent 
Powers to distinguish between belligerent and 
neutral submarines. 


The Anglo-French memorandum replying 
to the American note of May 24 in regard to 
seizure of neutral mail was received in 
Washington last week and was published in 
full in Sunday’s papers. The memorandum, 
which bears date of October 12, contains as- 
surances that the Allied Governments will 
continue their measures to lessen the annoy- 
ances of mail detention and censorship, but 
in no way concedes the contentions of the 
United States as to the illegality of the prac- 
tice adopted. The dilemma is that two es- 
tablished principles are themselves conflict- 
ing; on the one hand, neutral mail is held to 
be inviolable; on the other hand, it is ac- 
knowledged that belligerent Powers have the 
right to inspect mail in search of contra- 
band. A fair point is made in the memoran- 
dum when instances are cited in which the 
German Government, so far from being con- 
tent to examine and pass on neutral mail, 
has sent it to the bottom by torpedoing the 
ship in which it was carried. 





The outstanding feature of the military 
operations of the past week has been the 
crumpling up of the Rumanian invasion of 
Transylvania. That this was an imprudent 
adventure, hastily entered on by Rumania 
against the advice of her allies, is now pretty 
generally admitted. The retreat, the begin- 
ning of which we recorded last week, has con- 
tinued along the greater part of the line to 
the frontier. A strong counter-offensive start- 
ed by the Rumanians at the end of the week 
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von Falkenhayn’s forces be held off from Ru- 
manian soil, but also that 
portion of the invaded territory of 
vania might be retained; but apparently the 
Teutonic sweep was too strong. Only 
southern section of the line has a 
mined stand been made in Transylvania. 
Along the rest of this front the retreat has 
carried the Rumanian forces back to their 
own frontier, where, according to the latest 
news as we write, the line holds. The rally 
will have afforded time for the hastening up of 
Russian reinforcements, and dispatches from 
London express the expectation that with the 
aid of these the invasion of Kumania will be 
stayed. King Ferdinand’s despairing appeal 
to the Allies to avert from Rumania the fate 
of Belgium and Servia, published in the papers 
of October 14, was probably a cry for assis- 
tance before the hurt became too deep. From 
the Dobrudja front the news is more favor- 
able. There von Mackensen’'s forces, doubt- 
less depleted to aid von Falkenhayn's offen- 
sive, were thrust back on Monday, according 
to dispatches from Petrograd, as far as 
Dobric. 


some considerable 


Transyl- 


on the 
deter- 


Meanwhile, by offensives on other related 
fronts, the Allies have done what they can to 
relieve the pressure on Rumania A 
Italian offensive, launched last we« 
of Gorizia, on the Carso plateau, and in the 
Trentino, has been productive of z 
both in positions taken and in prisoners cap- 
tured. From Salonica, Gen. Sarrail's progress 
may appear unduly slow, in view of the 
urgency of Rumania’s need, but at Verdun the 
French high command showed itself patient 
and not to be hurried into measures prema- 
turely undertaken, and it is possible that the 
gradual “pocketing” by the British of Seres 
and the slow progress of the Servians towards 
Monastir are but preparatory to the big drive 
that is to come when all is ready. A con- 
templated Russian offensive in sukowina, 
doubtless designed to break through the Car- 
pathian barrier and effect a junction with the 
Rumanians, appears to have been anticipated 
by von Falkenhayn, who, aided by his rail- 
way system, was able to mass troops near 
the Rumanian frontier and throw the Rus- 
sians back across the Negra valley. 


strong 


k southeast 


ood results, 





On the Somme front, after a week of rela- 
tive inactivity, during which Berlin took occa- 
sion to announce the definite stopping of the 
Allied offensive, operations were recommenced 
by the French on Sunday, when they ad- 
vanced their lines in the Ablaincourt-Belloy 
sector, taking Genermont as another step in 
their methodical advance on Péronne, and 
penetrating to Sailly-Saillisel, northeast of 
Combles. At the same time, the British 
pushed forward north of Thiepval 





To a Presidential campaign of 
listlessness the only contribution of 
tance during the past week was Mr. Hughes's 
clean-cut statement, made at Louisville, Ky., 
on Thursday, of what he would have done in 
the President's place in regard to the Lusi- 
tania. When the German Embassy's offensive 


exceptional 


impor- 





afforded momentary hopes that not only might 


advertisement was published, the candidate 
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present 


As a matter of news, we may record 


out attempting to follow the ramificati 

the affair or the statements and counterstat 
ments, Mr. Norman Hapgood's contributk 
the gayety of the Presidential campaign. © 
October 10 Mr. Hapgood startled the world with 
the charge, on the authority of part of a let 
ter from “a Western State Senator,” that Mi 
Hughes's speech at Philadelphia on the pr 
ceding day was written under the auspk 


Mr. Victor Ridder, of the New York 
Zeitung. The succeeding controversy, whi 


Staats 


hardly seemed to sustain the accuracy of M 
Hapgood's impressions, may be followed 
leisure in the newspapers of the past wee 
The epidemic of strikes in the Past h 
continued. New York's milk strike wa 


peaceably settled at the end of last week 


acquiescence of the distributing compant 
the demands of the dairymen Riotin 
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sion. An interesting contribution to the dé 
bate at the opening of the Reichstag » Oct 
ber 11 was the Socialist Herr Scheidemanr 

speech, in which he declared roundly that the 
nation wanted peace and wa 


evacuation of Belgium. 


agreeable to th 


Professor Lambros, the latest Greek Pre 


mier, succeeded last week in forming his Ca 
net, and dispatches of Sunday's date declared 
had offered to the 


that the new Government 


Allies participation by Greece in the war In 
terms identical with those used by the Gov 
ernment of M. Kalogeropoulos Meanwhile, 
the precautionary measure of disarming the 
Greek fleet was taken by the Allies on Oct 


ber 11, and control of the police was assumed 
later. M. Venizelos, in 
Provisional Government, issued 


by thern two days 
name of the 
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The Week 

Mr. Roosevelt’s speech at Wilkes-Barre on 
Saturday on the Eight-Hour law was very 
telling on the merits of that question. In 
the vigor and emphasis with which he dwelt 
upon the mischief of rushing through a bill 
of great importance without inquiry or ade- 
quate debate and virtually under duress, he 
surpassed anything said on that subject by 
Mr. Hughes—whose name, by the way, Mr. 
Roosevelt forgot to mention. If the Colonel 
had stopped with his main argument, his 
address would scarcely be open to criticism. 





But, of course, he could not let it go at that. 
He felt compelled to add a good deal of 
abuse of the President, and insinuation 
against him. And he had also to explain at 
wearisome length how infallibly right he 
himself had always been in dealing with 
labor troubles. Moreover, in his direct ap- 
peal to labor unions, there is an inevitable 
air of saying to them: “Don’t forget that 
Codlin’s the friend, not Short.” And the 
Colonel put in one sentence which must 
have brought an incredulous smile to the 
He declared that if 
President Wilson had insisted upon arbitra- 
tion, and threatened to use all his power to 


faces of his hearers. 


keep traffic going, “I would have applauded 
him and supported him.” Persons expert 
in Curb betting inform us that the odds 
against that would be at least 1,000 to 1. 


The good stuff in Mr. Hughes came out tri- 
umphantly at Louisville. He would not run 
away from a fair question. He gave it a 
square answer. With more vigor and with 
more effect than have marked any of his 
previous utterances about the sinking of the 
Lusitania, he gave his audience an idea of 
what he really thinks of that crime, and 
what steps he would have taken, if he had 
been President, to prevent it. The whole de- 
liverance was made man-fashion, and in the 
spirit which Mr. Hughes's friends had hoped 
that he would display more often in this 
campaign. And the reception of his straight 
talk by his hearers was such as to show 
that they knew manliness when they saw it. 
The Republican managers ought to hire that 
Kentucky heckler to go along on Mr. Hughes's 
train and draw from the candidate other 
utterances as downright as that of last 
Thursday. Perhaps in time he might be got 
to echo President Wilson in declaring that 
he neither courted the favor nor feared the 
displeasure of any foreign-born group in this 
country who forgot their American allegi- 
ance. Mr. Hughes, we may add, could do 





this with perfect safety. He could not now 
alienate the bitter extremists among the 
German-Americans, even if he tried to. 
They have only one motive—to punish Wil- 
son—and they would vote for Gen. Brussiloff 
or Gen. Haig, if necessary, in order to do it. 





We don’t think the public will take much 
interest in the row between Norman Hap- 
good and Victor Ridder. The statements on 
either hand are not edifying. When it comes 
down to a petty wrangle, with accusations 
of lying shot back and forth, over the ques- 
tion which set of politicians angled hardest 
for the German vote, outsiders can do little 
more than express their incredulity and 
disgust. It is a mess which should never 
have been stirred up. But behind all the per- 
sonalities, and the charges and counter- 
charges, there stands one ugly fact, disclosed 
afresh by this squabble, in which the pub- 
lic is bound to take a keen interest. And 
this is the fact that there is an attempt to 
solidify German-Americans in the coming 
election, and have their vote cast in blind 
anger against the President of the United 
States. This is the really sinister aspect of 
the case; and none of the quarrelling about 
who began it or who sought to get political 
advantage out of it can alter the bad im- 
pression which has been made and which is 
deepening every day. And we believe that 
the more the leaders of the German-Ameri- 
cans brandish their anti-Wilson votes, as if 
they were so many knives, the greater will 
be the likelihod that enough resentful Amer- 
icans will be found more than to offset at 
the polls the vengeful group. 





There is no mistaking the depth of feeling 
in the attack of John M. Parker, Progres- 
sive candidate for Vice-President, upon that 
party’s founder and former leader. Nor will 
the most completely reconciled Progressive- 
Republicans deny that he speaks the mind of 
not a few of the come-outers of 1912 who 
thought they had enlisted for a war and not 
for a single campaign. The speech is all 
the more forcible for its lack of vitupera- 
tion, especially as it is cruelty itself in its 
use of the deadly parallel between what the 
Colonel and Perkins said repeatedly and what 
they did last June. Mr. Parker is under no 
delusions as to who did the deserting that 
disrupted the Colonel’s Own Corps, and he 
is equally clear upon the course to be taken 
by those still following the colors. Where 
there is a Progressive party ticket, let the 
men and women who retain their convic- 
tions on the party’s principles vote for it, 
regardless of their chances of success. For 











President, let them vote for their principles 
and at the same time express their indig- 
nation at their betrayal by marking the bal- 
lot for Wilson. Both the strength and the 
weakness of Mr. Parker’s position consist in 
the fact that he talks and acts like a Pro- 
gressive of 1912. 





Defeated for nomination in his own par- 
ty, ex-Gov. Blease, of South Carolina, pro- 
poses to follow the course taken under sim- 
ilar circumstances by other distinguished 
Americans, including Hearst, Sulzer, and the 
Colonel, and form a little party of his own. 
His friends have called a convention for the 
24th. The name of the new party, or fac- 
tion, as some South Carolina newspapers dis- 
respectfully term it, has not been selected, 
but none is necessary. “Bleasites” is already 
a familiar word outside the State of its 
origin, as well as within it. Let us have the 
Bleasite party. That would have the advan- 
tage of candor over the names usually chosen 
for personal parties, such as the American 
party, and would at the same time require 
no definition. The platform might be a brief 
phrase, “Just Blease.” But it would be cruel 
to confine the smallest party to so short a 
statement of what it is after. Blease has 
issued several platforms, the latest one, un- 
der date of February 22, containing a lot of 
demands with most of which almost every 
citizen of South Carolina agrees. This deep- 
ens the mystery of six defeats for the ad- 
vocate of these demands, to two victories. It 
looks as if there must be something about 
Blease himself which is not altogether en- 


gaging. 





Massachusetts Republicans have defeated 
a woman-suffrage plank, despite the deelara- 
tion in the national platform favoring “the 
extension of the suffrage to women.” But 
the debate on the proposal is more interest- 
ing than the action taken. The sponsor for 
the plank pointed out that there are 4,000,- 
000 voters wondering which party they shall 
stand with in the future. “We want their 
support when the time comes—and it’s as 
sure to come as the sun is to rise—we want 
their support with the Republican party,” 
he told the Convention. He was answered by 
Congressman Welsh, who reminded him that 
last year, on the referendum, there were 
458,000 votes on the question of granting the 
suffrage to women, and 465,000 votes on the 
leading candidates for Governor, and that, 
in this evidently full expression of opinion, 
suffrage was defeated by 133,000. There 
seems to be no doubt that when the people 
of Massachusetts show that they wish to 
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give the ballot to women, the Republicans 
will be found standing firmly upon a plank 
in which the right to it is uncompromisingly 
asserted. 





The way to non-partisan election of judges 
is hard. Chicago voters will be unable to 
vote blindly for Municipal Court judges by 
merely making a mark to indicate whether 
they prefer Wilson or Hughes. They will 
have to make a mark on a separate ballot if 
they wish to vote for judges. But as that 
ballot also is arranged in party columns, the 
step away ‘rom partisanship is not a very 
long one. Still, it is not the length of the 
step, but its direction, that counts in these 
things, and the politicians showed how they 
regarded the innovation by attacking it 
promptly and energetically in the Illinois Su- 
preme Court. The Court refused to hear 
the plea—it is suggested that the reason was 
that the time before election was too short 
for a full examination of the issues involv- 
ed. The Legislature will only be proceeding 
logically if at its next session it finishes the 
job it has begun by doing away with the 
party column on judicial ballots. Chicago, 
like New York, has relied upon the make- 
shift device of bi-partisan tickets for the elec- 
tion of judges, but this year the arrangement 
fell through in both cities. 





In a recent bulletin of the Department of 
Health of New York is a statistical item of 
special interest. It is that which tells of 
the low rate of infant mortality in New York 
city during the first thirty-seven weeks of 
this year—ending September 23—in spite of 
the epidemic of poliomyelitis. The total num- 
ber of deaths of children under one year of 
age was less by 942 than in the correspond- 
ing period of last year; and even in the 
most active period of the epidemic, the four- 
teen weeks from June 24 to September 23, 
the deaths of babies were fewer by 385 than 
in the like portion of 1915. The explana- 
tion of so remarkable a result which is sug- 
gested by the Department is that the de- 
crease “would seem to show better care 
given to babies in general, on account of 
the anxiety of mothers because of the polio- 
myelitis epidemic.” It is not often that a 
dark cloud has a silver lining of so sub- 
stantial a character; but there is no reason 
that we know of why the extra care given 
to babies should not account for the result, 
at least in large part. The reduction of 
infant mortality which has been going on at 
so remarkable a rate in New York for many 
years has been brought about by many 
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has been the patient and energetic work of 
those who have been spreading among the 
mothers in the poorer and more ignorant 
classes knowledge of how their children can 
be protected against sickness. What thes: 
guides have been imparting by express in 
struction, the presence of a disease which 
all persons have been told is promoted by 
negligence and dirt must have impressed 





with tremendous force. 





The latest reminder of how great a duty 
rests on this country in the relief of suffer- 
ing in Europe is contained in a cable dis- 
patch to the New York Times telling of the 
injury that impends upon 1,500,000 children 
of school age in Belgium and the subjugated 
portion of northern France who are suffer- 
ing from inadequate nutrition. As the case 
is put by Mr. George Barr Baker, of New 
York, a member of the Commission for Re- 
lief in Belgium, who is conferring with com- 
mittees at Rome on the subject, “the ques- 
tion is either to have a generation of partial- 
ly deficient citizens or for America to come 
forward with immediate and steady help.” 
It cannot be too often stated that, generous 
as many individuals have been, and incalcula- 
ble as has been the good done by the men 
and women who have been giving their per- 
sonal services, our aid has not come any- 
where near either the needs of this time of 
unparalleled calamity or the potentialities 
of our overflowing abundance. And we shall 
never come up to what our duty and our 
opportunity alike direct until there has been 
somehow organized a systematic collection 
of funds. There are thousands of Americans 
who have been prosperous beyond all expec- 
tation and who would be glad to give in 
generous measure out of their superfluity if 
their duty and opportunity were effectively 
brought home to them, but who will not give 
until it is made plain that there is a clear 
prospect of accomplishing a grand result by 
well-concerted action. What is needed above 
all is a strong and energetic organization di- 
rected towards the raising of money from 
those in a position to give large sums. 





Lord Bryce is not the man to permit his 
protest against an economic war after the 
war of arms to be confused with a plea for 
an inconclusive peace. 
tacks which have been made against his 
warning speech, he points out that in that 


Replying to the at- 


speech he had taken care to say that the sub- 
ject of policy after the war could not be ex- 
pected to attract much 
time, because the attention of the public is 


interest at this 





J 
causes, but by no means the least of these | ‘naturally concentrated, first and foremost, 
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upon winning a complete and final victory 
in the present war.” For peace based on a 
Stalemate or an inconclusive victory, Bryce 
has no more tolerance than have the foment 
ers of a policy calculated to perpetuate hate 
and discord. But what he sees, and what 
we may be sure millions of Englishmen will 
be made to see in due time, is that for the 
victory to be really complete it is essential 
that what has been gained by unfaltering de 
termination in the conduct of the war shall 
not be lost by a short-sighted indulgence in 
the satisfaction either of hate or of greed in 
the terms of peace or in the nation’s policy 
after the war. Between those “who preach 
the doctrine of trade wars to follow the war 
of arms, and unending national hatreds,” 
and those who desire that victory shall not 
only be complete in the fleld but shall se 
cure enduring peace and not one which will 
“sow the seeds of future wars,” says Lord 
Bryce, the common-sense of the country will 
judge. A few leaders of opinion, arousing 
the intelligence and the virtue of the coun- 
try to a sense of the appalling evil that may 
be invited by a false public policy after the 
war, may do a service such as it is rarely 
givea to wise and far-sighted patriots to 


render to their country and to the world. 


The dispute over the holding up of neu- 
tral mails, though not one of the most tm- 
portant, is one of the most vexatious and 
difficult, that the war has presented to our 
country. What answer our Government will 
make to the long memorandum on the sub- 
ject now handed to Secretary Lansing by 
the British Ambassador on behalf of his own 
and the French Government, or when that 
answer will be made, it is impossible to say 
The difficulty in the case, as in so many oth 
er issues of the kind, is that elements are 
involved which are almost irreconcliable 
The right to search for matter which, if 
transmitted to the enemy, would assist him 
in the prosecution of the war is, in a gen- 
eral way, admitted all round; the limits to 
the steps which it is permissible to take in 
asserting that right are, on the other hand, 
extremely indefinite and may be the source 
of endless controversy. The  belligerents 
wish to stretch those limits to the utmost; 
the United States, in the interest of neutral 
rights, seeks to keep them within the bounds 
set by unchallenged precedent. The most 
that can be said for the progress thus far 
made in the correspondence is that it has 
narrowed the subjects of dispute down to a 
pretty definite area—the question of what 
treatment shall be accorded to first-class 
mail carried on neutral ships and marked 
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for a neutral destination, and the question 
of the contraband or non-contraband char- 
acter of postal money-order lists—these lat- 
ter being declared in the Anglo-French note 
to be virtual transmittals of money, while 
our own Government asserts that they are 


merely ordinary letters. 





The opinion is more or less current in 
Washington circles that part of the destroyer 
flotilla which has been sent out from New- 
port has been assigned to the duty of keep- 
ing near the White Star liner Adriatic, so as 
to render assistance to her passengers in the 
If this be true, it opens 
up a most serious prospect in relation to our 


event of an attack. 


policy on the issue of submarine “cruiser 
So long as United States ships of 
war rescued passengers and crews set adrift 


warfare.” 


in open boats near our own shores, the view 
might be held that the lives of non-combat- 
ants had not been put into serious jeopardy 
by the submarine’s proceedings, and that in 
doing their work of humanity our naval com- 
manders were merely making assurance of 
safety more complete. In mid«ocean nothing 
of the kind can be said. If a German sub- 
marine destroys a merchant ship far out in 
the Atlantic, deliberately counting on the 
performance by the United States navy of a 
duty which imperatively falls upon the sub- 
marine under the requirements of interna- 
tional law, a duty in default of ability to per- 
form which the submarine’s act of destruc- 
tion becomes a manifest crime, then our 
standing by to help becomes an explicit act 
of assistance to Germany in the destruction 
of our own legitimate commerce with the 
Allies. The problem presented by this aspect 
of the situation—even if the conjecture about 
the Adriatic is altogether without warrant 
is one that demands the instant and ener- 
getic attention of the Administration. 
“Dismissed” was the word employed in 
the German official announcement of the re- 
tirement of von Falkenhayn from the post of 
Chief of the Great General Staff. The qualli- 
fying announcement that the late Chief of 
Staff had been detailed for duty elsewhere 
did not, to some observers, atone for the 
brutality of the original formula. Now it ap- 
pears that von Falkenhayn’s duty elsewhere 
was the very important duty of clearing the 
Rumanians out of Transylvania to be fol- 
lowed, no doubt, by an invasion of Rumania. 
To that end the two chief engineers of the 
Russian d¢bddcle of 1915 are codperating, von 
Falkenhayn from the Carpathians and von 
Mackensen from south of the Danube. The 
former received the opportunity to atone 
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in the field for errors of judgment with re 
gard to Verdun, and is making full use of 
his chance. The mystery of the word “dis- 
missed” remains, but the incident does il- 
lustrate the discipline that prevails in the 
German military system from the bottom 
up. In England, Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien 
has gone into virtual retirement, and Gen. 
French has received the rather nominal post 
of commander of the home forces. But the 
Kaiser may remove his generals and yet 
make use of them where he can find employ- 
ment for them. Personal susceptibilities are 
not allowed to count. 





Another of Germany’s organizers of vic 
tory is no longer at his post. This is Dr. 
Walther von Rathenau, who was in charge 
of the industrial mobilization of German re 
sources, and whom the enthusiastic foreign 
correspondent was inclined to endow with 
miracle-working powers. Under Rathenau’s 
magic wand the synthetic rubber tree burst 
into sudden bloom and from his silk hat he 
drew substitutes for cotton and nitrogen 
and copper at the order of the War Office. 
Yet the Deutschland did not disdain to car- 
ry back rubber and copper in ‘her limited 
cargo. We have no facts to account for 
Rathenau’s leaving his post; personal rea- 
sons may explain it. The one improbable 
reason is that he had so well done his work 
that there was no need of his services for the 
rest of the war. The magic of Rathenau 
was the magic of hard work and special 
training, and of that kind of miracle work- 
er the Kaiser has unlimited resources at his 
disposal, in every field. 





Plainly, the announcement put forth some 
time ago by the Associated Press of King 
Constantine’s decision to enter the war on 
the side of the Allies was premature. The 
seizure of part of the Greek fleet by the Al- 
lies, and the demand for the dismantling of 
the coast defences, show how lively is Al- 
lied distrust of Constantine’s intentions. 
High-handed the procedure unquestionably 
is, but it is in line with the collapse of na- 
tional Greek authority which has been long a 
fact. With Germany making peaceful prison- 
ers of Greek troops, the Allies taking over 
Greek ships, and half the country in revolt 
under Venizelos, the dictates of interna- 
tional propriety have long gone by the 
board. There is, however, this important 
consideration in favor of the Allies: that 
popular Greek sentiment, as expressed by 
Venizelos, is with them, as it has been from 








the beginning. 








The contract between the Chinese Govern- 
ment and American interests for the build- 
ing of more than 1,000 miles of railway is the 
second large scheme of railway extension 
entered upon during the present year in 
China, after a two years’ suspension of ac- 
tivity brought about by the war. There 
are now 6,467 miles of railway in operation, 
with 2,300 miles under construction, though 
“construction” has made very little progress 
in the last two years. Altogether, the Gov- 
ernment’s railway programme calls for 
14,500 miles of railway, of which 6,000 miles 
will be begun when the state of the inter- 
national money market permits. Concessions 
have been distributed among all the Powers. 
Since 1913 contracts provide for nearly 2,000 
miles of railway under French supervision, 
2,100 miles under British supervision, sever- 
al hundred miles in Shantung under German 
supervision, a Japanese extension of 52 
miles in southern Manchuria, and 660 miles 
of Russian lines in northern Manchuria. The 
last contract was signed in March. The bal- 
ance sheet for the Chinese Government rail- 
ways in 1915 showed a profit of more than 
$8,000,000 on receipts of a little more than 
$56,000,000. 





The danger from Japan, under Count 
Terauchi, as the New York Sun sees it, will 
come in connection with Japanese rights in 
California. And how is this shown? By the 
fact that Count Terauchi “is no doubt sin- 
cere in his statement that he will not de 
part from the policy of his predecessor. In 
reality it was not the policy of Count Okuma, 
but the demand for its effective execution, 
that was the chief cause of the political dif- 
ferences in Japan.” But what was this pol- 
icy of Count Okuma? California? Not at 
all. Under Count Okuma there have been 
no controversies over California’s anti-alien 
laws. The Japanese Government has carried 
out the gentlemen’s agreement to keep emi- 
grants out of the United States, and this 
country has been satisfied. Criticism against 
Okuma in Japan has been directed towards 
his Chinese policies. The opposition at Tokio 
is disgruntled with Japan’s supposed back- 
down in her demands on the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. A more vigorous policy has been 
asked for in southern Manchuria and Mon- 
golia. If Count Terauchi has been put in to 
do effectively what Okuma did ineffectively, 
his interests must be directed to China, and 
not across the Pacific to California. Even if 
Okuma had been concerned with the Amer- 
ican problem, Terauchi’s advent would have 
meant a change. He is identified completely 
with Japanese expansionist plans in Asia. 
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THE DISAPPOINTING CANDIDATE. 





Mr. Hughes is just rounding out anoth- 
er speaking tour. The nature of his cam- 
paign may now be regarded as fixed. He can 
hardly make an essential change in it be 
fore election. 
think that he supposes any change desira- 
ble. He acts like a man proceeding on a pre- 
determined plan; and he is not one lightly 
to abandon a settled purpose. 
that complaints and even protests have been 


made to him. Reports of dissatisfaction with | 
But 
in strong self-sufficiency he has brushed them 
all aside. He is entirely content to pursue | 
the line he has been following. There is no | 


his course have been laid before him. 


Indeed, there is no reason to | 





It is known | 
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had been knocked from under us. In no one 
can this feeling of surprise and almost dis- 
may be stronger than in the Netion. It is not 
necessary to say what hopes we pinned to Mr. 
If others are cast down by the re 
sult, we are more so. All that is left is sor- 


rowfully to speculate about the causes of the 


Hughes. 


great disappointment. 

Some hold that Mr. Hughes has been ham- 
pered by bad advice; has been dictated to by 
timid and narrow party managers. It was 
said of Gen. Taylor, in 1848, that he was “in 
the hands of his Committee.” We cannot be- 
lieve this of Mr. Hughes. Whatever the theory 
he has gone upon, it is one which he had 
the chief part in framing, and which satisfied 


likelihood that anything will cause him to | his own mind. If he was misled by any- 


_ 


swerve from it before November 7. 


Isolated | thing, it must have been his own judgment 


flashes of fire may come from him more fre-| of what the party situation demanded of 


quently; but the main tenor of his speaking him. In the first place, there was the need 
will doubtless remain what it has been. We | of bringing about Republican harmony. Past 
need wait no longer to pass judgment on the differences must be glided over. The com- 


character and effect of his campaign for the | 
Presidency. | 
That it has been a woful disappointment | 


to his friends and admirers, there can be no 
manner of doubt. The evidence leaps into 
one’s face. On all sides you discover the 
depression which Mr. Hughes’s speeches have 
caused. On every side dejected Hughes men 
are to be encountered. They are going to 
vote for him, most of them, but they will do 
it without a particle of enthusiasm. They | 
have not been stirred or thrilled. More than | 
that, their intellectual expectation and crav- | 
ing have not been met. They looked up eag- | 
erly, but they have not been fed. This fact 
is universally admitted. People have left off 
discussing it. The thing that interests them 
is the explanation of the fact, if anybody can 
produce it. How has it happened that the 
man from whom so much was expected by 
his friends, and feared by his foes, has left 
behind him a trail of thickening disappoint- 
ment? 


No one could in advance have believed it 
possible. In the presence of the fact, now 
undeniable, people are bewildered. They feel 
that the incredible has taken place. Nisi 
imperadsset—if Mr. Hughes had not left the 
bench to run for the Presidency, everybody 
would be saying what a remarkable cam- 
paign he would have made! What has be- 
come of his old quality to which New York 
rose? The question has an importance that 
outstrips partisan politics. It is a public loss 
that we have suffered. It is as if one of our 
most assured national assets had melted 
away under our eyes. The failure of Hughes 
is, indeed, something like a calamity. We 











mon stock of ideas must be emphasized, if 
there was any hope of inducing Progressives 
and Republicans to “embrace in a discrepant 
unity.” But that common stock of ideas 
turns out to be a very commonplace lot. It 
is Republicanism of the most routine and 
humdrum order that Mr. Hughes has made 
the staple of his speeches, so far as they have 
been at all constructive and forward-looking. 


/A strong and efficient Government; a stiff 


dose of protection; a keen sense of the im- 
portance of business. That is about all. But 
that is the kind of Republicanism in which 
Mr. Hughes was bred, and it is not so strange 
that it comes out now. He has in his heart 
the sincere belief that the Kepublican party 
is the only one fit to rule. 

If that is so, then the Democratic party 
must be unfit; and, after a period of Demo- 
cratic rule, the people must be dissatisfied. 
This appears to have been the second thesis 
with which Mr. Hughes set out on his cam- 
paign. He took the deep discontent of Amer- 
icans for granted, and sallied forth to show 
what good reason they had for it. 
the incessant and acrid nature of his at- 


Hence 


tacks upon the Democratic Administration. 
Nothing was too small for him to notice; 
even a minor slip might be the badly drawn 
clause that vitiated the contract. 
ing this kind of thing up for two months has 
necessarily given Mr. Hughes the air of a 
and petty fault-finder. 
question might be put to him: “Hast thou 
only a torch to destroy? 
mer with which to build?” Mr. Hughes has 
a hammer, but he uses it only to “knock” 
every Democratic act or failure to act. 


jut keep- 


chronic Carlyle’s 


Hast thou no ham- 


Even 
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his prompt and \wld a sk on the passage of 
the Eight-Hour law 
self in his general scolding. 


nanaged to lose it 
The sure con- 
sequence has been to weary ‘he country. Peo 
ple can’t forever ‘ harkii¢ back to past 
They 


future efforts. 


blunders. something of 


And thi ole matter of 


passionate appeal, as «f a an with high 


vision of what is to be, ! Hughes has 
come painfully short He has been shi 
ing squirts of vitrio! the oeratic Ad 
ministration. He has yured out 
wine for those whom | 3 tc sit at his 
table. 


Whatever may be the irue reading of the 
riddle of Hughes in this campaign, the effect 
of his course is known of all men. He may 
have offended nobody, but he has won no 
body. He has left the country cold. Thou 
sands who were ready to be drawn to him, 
are left halting between two opinions. Most 
of the votes cast for him will be without zeal 
or vivid anticipation. The whole is an ex- 
traordinary thing, quite unforeseeable. The 
campaign in general cannot be said to have 
been stimulating; Mr. Hughes’s part in it hag 


been a positive depressant. 


ONE AND INDIVISIBLE ON THE 


7 ARIFF. 





Mr. Hughes took notice, in his speech in 
Philadelphia, of 


tion that the supporters of Hughes are of 


President Wilson's asser- 


radically different political opinions. On 


the face of things, this charge has much to 


> 


warrant it. The union between the Re 
publican party and the Progressive party is 
mechanical, not chemical. So far as either 
is true to its inner nature and its former 
professions, it cannot blend with the other. 
It would be absurd to suppose that Ronse 
velt and Taft—or, better, Roosevelt and Pen- 
rose—are now two souls with but a single 
thought—unless that thought be anything 
to beat Wilson. The Old Guard may sit along- 
side the radicals at public meetings, but at 
beart the two are miles asunder. For cam- 
paign purposes, all sorts of heterogeneous 
people are working together to elect 
Hughes, but they are doing it with no lik- 
ing for one another, with few ideas in com- 
mon, and without any zeal or joy in their 
temporary union. So it looks, and so Mr. 
Wilson declared the fact to be. gut «=6Mr 
Hughes denies it. He undertakes to pol 

out the bond of unity which unites his f 

lowers, and affirms that, however they m: 


differ in other matters, they are “all agrecé 
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that American industries should be pro- 
tected.” 

This may “go” in Philadelphia. There the 
tariff is still a word of might and magic. It 
serves as a cloak for all kinds of municipal 
rascalities. But elsewhere people will de- 
mur to what Mr. Hughes says on this point. 
They will desire to know, in the first place, 
what he means by protecting American in- 
dustries. And if he means simply a brute 
reversion to the McKinley and Dingley and 
Payne-Aldrich tariffs, with their methods 
of political bargain and sale, the next ques- 
tion put to Mr. Hughes will be if he does not 
know that this kind of tariff-making, far 
from binding the Republican party together, 
in fact tore it apart. 

The historic truth is that the beginnings 
of the great Republican split of 1912 go back 
to the tariff legislation of 1909. That was 
not the sole cause. But it was the great 
occasion for the display of the irreconcilable 
tendencies which were dividing the party. 
The dissenters were first called “insur- 
gents.” But they were really the first of the 
Progressives, and the thing on which they 
made their fight was a tariff conceived and 
enacted in the interest of a class. Those Re- 
publican Senators who stood out to the last 
against their party on this issue—Dolliver, 
Cummins, La Follette, and the others—were 
really the begetters of the true Progressive 
party. And they are still witnesses to the 
truth that a selfish high tariff is as a sword 
thrust into the vitals of the Republican par- 
ty. There was great courage in that original 
The name had not then been 
seized upon to conceal mad personal ambi- 
tions, or made the rallying-cry for all sorts 
of disgruntled and scheming men. Those 
Progressives before the Progressives took 
their politica] lives in their hands, all for the 
sake of letting the American people know 
what was going on, and all for the purpose of 
establishing the principle that, as Senator 
Dolliver said, another log-rolled and swinish 
tariff should never get the assent of both 


Progressivism. 


houses of Congress. 

Thus when Mr. Hughes remarks so easily 
that all who intend to vote for him are 
fused in a common belief in stiff protection, 
he ignores what has happened in the past 
If there is one thing upon 
which his supporters are not agreed it is 
this very matter of the old-style Republican 
tariff. And the worst of it is that all of 
Mr. Hughes's references to protection have 


seven years. 


been of the most narrow and undiscriminat- 
ing kind. He appears to have absorbed the 
prehistoric and unthinking doctrine in his 


youth, and never to have looked Into it 
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since. At any rate, it now oozes from him in 
an innocent sort of way that is really alarm- 
ing. He passes through a factory town in 
Maine, and asks how any good American can 
look upon such a scene of industry and con- 
sent for an instant to allow its product to be 
brought into competition with European 
goods. The brand of protection he believes 
in, so far as one can gather from his speech- 
es, is what most students of the subject, in- 
cluding many tariff-men, had come to think 
of as obsolete in this country. And if there 
is agreement among supporters of Hughes 
on any form of tariff policy, it is certain 
that there is the sharpest division over the 
species of raw protection of which he throws 
out chunks from time to time. 

Mr. Hughes ought not to be so anxious 
to effect union in his party, on whatever ba- 
sis, as to forget the need of attracting inde 
pendent voters. There will be more of them 
than ever, this year, and a campaign which 
leaves them cold, or actually repels them, is 
a confessed failure. Nothing could be more 
maladroit or hopeless than to bid for inde 
pendent support while exalting the kind of 
tariff that has become a stench in the nos- 
trils. An unblinking high protectionist 
might be voted for by independents if they 
thought he was indispensable in a national 
crisis. In that spirit, they supported Mc- 
Kinley in 1896. But Mr. Hughes, who set 
out to show that a great “exigency” confront- 
ed the country, has not succeeded in doing 
that—or convincing the people that he is the 
man to deal with it if it exists—and has ut- 
tered a lot of drivel about the tariff. 





CONCERNING OUR DEALINGS WITH 
WEAK NATIONS. 





It was reported that Mr. Hughes would 
assail Mr. Wilson’s conduct of affairs in 
Nicaragua. Perhaps he found that he could 
not with Republican consistency. But a crit- 
ic might be tempted to do so who read that 
at the election just held in Nicaragua the 
candidate favored by the State Department 
at Washington was elected by a small num- 
ber, the other voters absenting themselves 
from the polls as a protest against Ameri- 
can domination. It is a bit startling to learn 
that the presence of American warships, 
sent “to insure order during the elections,” 
was regarded by the natives as a direct in- 
terference in their choice of an Executive. 
And it was under the Administration of a 
President of the United States who had 
loudly declared that “the people of small 





and weak states have the right to be dealt 








with exactly as the people of big and pow- 
erful states would be.” It was on this 
ground that he justified his refusal to in- 
terfere by force in Mexico. 

Just what is the situation in Nicaragua 
to-day, it is almost impossible to say. The 
New York bankers interested in rehabilitat- 
ing the country insist that our policy has 
been just and generous and free from undue 
meddling. But nobody denies that the pres- 
ent Nicaraguan Government, and the incom- 
ing one, are upheld by American marines. 
Thus it appears that we are doing in Nica- 
ragua and Haiti and Santo Domingo the 
very thing that the President has said we 
should not do. His principles in these mat- 
ters are of the best; his practice strangely 
contradicts them. One must think so when 
one is told that Admiral Caperton’s vessels 
are in Nicaraguan waters to land more ma- 
rines “the instant that there is a sign of a 
revolution,” and learns from Washington 
that, owing to recent events, such as the rati- 
fication of our $3,000,000 treaty with that 
country, “it has become of the utmost im- 
portance to the United States to have a 
friendly Government in Nicaragua.” This 
dispatch alone would seem to justify the 
Nicaraguans in believing that the United 
States Government intended to elect the new 
President, Chamorro, willy-nilly. 

In Santo Domingo, President Wilson’s 
course has been even more surprising. No 
Americans had been injured there, and no 
American property had been interfered with. 
Yet, without authority from Congress, Mr. 
Wilson interfered, and the country is now 
controlled by our troops. The Santo Do- 
mingans may well say that their expecta- 
tion of being “dealt with exactly as the peo- 
ple of big and powerful states would be” has 
been pretty thoroughly frustrated. It is 
certain that the President would not have 
proceeded similarly in the case of any “big 
and powerful” nation. The same is true of 
Haiti, which has been induced to sign a 
treaty with the United States that deprives 
it of its sovereignty for a period of ten 
years. Many of its citizens protest; but they 
are told that nothing else was possibie; that 
they had allowed anarchy to prevail, and 
that if we had not intervened, France or 
England would have done so. 

The Nicaraguan mess Mr. Wilson inher- 
ited from his Republican predecessor. In 
Santo Domingo the first step was taken by 
President Roosevelt. Mr. Hughes cannot 
quarrel successfully with the policy. It is 
only as to its execution that he may find 
fault, and with Mr. Wilson's failure to make 
his words square with his deeds. It is the 
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Republicans who have been the Imperialists | 


and have stood for interfering in the af- 
fairs of our neighbors of the Caribbean. Far 
more members of that party than of the 
Democratic have been urging that we should 
“carry the flag to Cape Horn.” More than 
that, mere disputing over the way in which 
Mr. Wilson has done a wrongful thing would 
get Mr. Hughes and his party nowhere. 
The facts we have alluded to emphasize 
anew what we have already pointed out— 
the lack in this campaign of a really broad, 
statesmanlike discussion of our foreign re 
lations. If Mr. Hughes has something to say 
about our Caribbean policy of the future, 
and should give certain pledges as to his own 
line of conduct if elected, that would be a 
different matter. The difficulty is that every- 
thing is going by default in the West In- 
dies. In regard to the purchase of the Dan- 
ish West Indies, where we shall buy anoth- 
er serious negro problem, there has been no 
adequate public debate. We can hardly hope 
that, under our form of government, foreign 
matters like these can be passed upon by the 
electorate, especially in a campaign where 
there is so extraordinary a multiplicity of 
issues. Much that is taking place in Nica- 
ragua and Haiti and elsewhere is possible 
only because of the general public’s igno- 
rance of it all. We do not question that Mr. 
Wilson is correct in his interpretation of the 
treatment the people of the United States de- 
sire for the Philippines and the lesser na- 
tions now under our tutelage, nor that they 
would insist on it if they were aware of 
our interference abroad. The pity of it is, 
as in other foreign matters, that we are get- 
ting no illuminating discussion of princi- 
ples and policies; that we shall get at most 
the carping, destructive kind of criticism 
which in this campaign Mr. Hughes has led 
us to expect from him. 


A NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL. 





It will probably some day appear strange 
that public announcement of the inaugura- 
tion of the work of the National Research 
Council opens with the statement that it has 
received assurance that it will have funds 
enabling it to proceed with its plans. So 
great is the outlook for its achievement that 
such an assurance should not have been lack- 
ing for a moment. All the more, however, 
is it to the credit of the Engineering Foun- 
dation, and of those to whose generosity the 
Foundation owes its pecuniary resources, 
that the income of its $200,000 endowment, 
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$5,000 annually, and the services of its sec- 
retary, are to be placed at the disposal of 
the Council. And an added source of grati- 
fication is to be found in the statement that 
“the motive of the engineers, 30,000 of whom 
are represented in the Foundation, in com- 
ing to the aid financially of the researchers, 
is their acknowledged debt to pure science, 
as well as a matter of patriotism.” 

The purpose of the Council, as it has been 
formally stated, is to bring into coéperation 
existing governmental, educational, indus- 
trial, and other organizations for research, 
“with the object of encouraging the inves- 
tigation of natural phenomena, the increas- 
ed use of scientific research in the develop- 
ment of American industries, the employ- 
ment of scientific methods in strengthening 
the national defence, and such other appli- 
cations of science as will promote the na- 
tional security and welfare.” Established 
by the National Academy of Sciences with 
the sanction and codperation of the Presi- | 
dent of the United States, and comprising 
in its personnel many of the foremost repre- 
sentatives of both pure and applied science 
in America, it is impossible to doubt that 
the Council will achieve in abundant mea- 
sure the objects for which it has been organ- 
ized. To endeavor to indicate those objects 
more specifically would be to attempt a sur- | 
vey of a domain of human activity whose ex- | 
tent, variety, and importance are equally im- 
posing. All that one can touch upon in a 
brief notice is the spirit in which the under- 
taking is launched, and with which it is wel- 
comed. On both points all the signs are most 
propitious. In all its approaches to insti- | 
tutions and to individual men of science and | 
industry alike, the Council has been met in 
a spirit of hearty and enthusiastic codpera- 
tion, and it will enter upon its labors with 
the zeal of its leading men quickened by the 
sense of a general and cordial interest in its 
endeavors on the part of those to whom it 
must appeal. 

One feature which we feel is peculiarly 





gratifying is the prominent place that is evi- 
dently held in the minds of the members of 
the Council by the idea that the importance 
of pure science—the pursuit of 
truth for its own sake—must be strenuously | 
insisted upon and constantly upheld. The 
idea is conspicuously present in the minutes | 
of the proceedings at the organizing meeting | 


scientific | 
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has not in view monetary 


pure science, who 
gains, but is willing to advance the world’s 
and 


He even refers to the fact that 


knowledge for the sake of knowledge, 
that alone.” 
“Monsieur Painlevé, a pure mathematician, 


is one of the ablest men of the French Cab 
inet”"—a fact which, to be sure, has no dl- 
rect bearing on the matter, but which, per- 
haps points the moral just as effectively, at 
least for those who know upon what intrt- 
cate and subtle problems, utterly removed 
from all contact with human interests, Mon- 
sieur Painlevé was sharpening his intellect 
before he responded to the call for public 
service. Nor is the conjuncture a new one 
in France; 
Carnot, whom al] the world thinks of as the 
man who “organized victory” First 
Republic, is remembered by mathematicians 
as the author of the theory of transversals 


to mention only one precedent, 


for the 


and of a famous work on the philosophy of 
the infinitesimal calculus. 





This, however, is a side matter; it relates 
to individuals, concerning whom there can 


be no law, not to a principle. The broad 
principle that the pursuit of science with- 
out any thought, direct or indirect, of prac- 
tical application is of the utmost value for 
the promotion of progress in the practical 
concerns of men is emphatically insisted on 
by Dr. Hale and other members of the Coun- 
cil. In a letter published some 
the New York Times, Dr. Hale dwells espe 
that 


where, in enumerating the purposes of the 


time ago in 


cially on this doctrine. And we note 
Council, he speaks of “the promotion of co- 
operation in research with the object of se 
curing increased efficiency,” he adds the im- 
portant proviso that in the pursuit of this 
there must be “careful avoidance of any bam- 
pering control or interference with individ- 
ual freedom and initiative.” If the spirit 
manifested in this and other expressions of 
the attitude 


maintained, men who prize pure science for 


of the Council continues to be 


its own sake will have no need to fear that 
through over-zeal for “results” the promot- 
ers of coéperation in scientific research will 
inflict upon men of individual aspiration and 
which 
might go far to counterbalance the gains ob 


uncalculating devotion an injury 


tained by increased systematization. These 
gains, great as they unquestionably may be 
made, are more or less calculable; what is ut- 


terly incalculable is the potentiality of un- 


of the Council; and in a statement given out 
to the press by Dr. George Ellery Hale, chair- 


force the point. He mentions that the presi- 
dent of a great British steel company speaks 





together with an additional contribution of 


of the necessity of encouraging “the toiler in 


man of the Council, occasion is taken to en- | 





| hampered individual thought and endeavor, 
inspired by a passionate ardor for the dis 
covery of truth, and directed into those chan 
| nels which the particular bent of their mind 
| determines for a few rare and “divinely gift 


' ed” men in each generation. 
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SHORTENING THE SHORT STORY. 





At the beginning of the third year of the 
great war (the future historian of Ameri- 
can literature will write), the impress of 
the world conflict upon the short story, the 
most truly national of American literary 
forms, became peculiarly marked. The war 
had brought a transmutation of values in 
It brought an im- 
mense change in magazine fiction. The short 


nearly every fleld of life. 


story grew more condensed, more vigorous, 
more dramatic. This was inevitable in an 
age which had made a mockery of thought 
and feeling and emphasized only the value 
of action. The magazines were under the 
necessity of competing against the highly 
compressed bulletins of the War Offices. A 
reading public sated with victories told in a 
single paragraph and revolutions announced 
in a parenthesis naturally insisted upon the 
same economy of speech in their imaginative 
the great war 


literary current into the same 


literature. Indirecily, too, 
forced the 
lesson of the war for 


ehannel. The great 


America was, of course, efficiency. It was 
natural that the new efficiency should turn 
to the elimination of false motions, the con- 
servation of raw material, and the nursing 
of brain expenditure in one of our principal 
the short 


industries, the manufacture of 


story. In scarcely any other field can the 
student 


evidence, the 


of to-day re-create, from internal 
psychological effects of the 
Huropean conflict. Thus the future his- 
rian. 

It is 


iike the Roman Empire which did not fall 


Actually, it is a case of white paper. 


because of spiritual decadence, but on ac- 
count of malaria. It is like Waterloo, which 
was not lost because all the forces of his- 
tory drove to that event, but because Na- 
poleon was out of sorts on June 18, 1815. In 
the editorial offices the order of the day is 
to go short on the short story because of the 
white-paper famine. The trained author will 
remember conditions in the chemical market 
and please make his hero cut the Gordian 
knot with a splendid gesture of defiance, in- 
stead of hesitating between temptation and 
duty to the extent of a couple of pages. Ink 
has gone up 300 per cent. in two years, and 
neglected wives will kindly let their actions 
speak for their motives instead of describ 
ing them at length. Stereotyping material 
ls way up; consequently it would be a con- 
venience if the people in the story would 
just say things instead of breathing them or 
flashing suggesting 


them or tentatively 


them, as they have been in the habit of do- 
ing. The compositors are all demanding 
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higher wages, and it would help if the 
death-grapple between young Norman Win- 
throp from Harvard and Alkali Bill, on the 
edge of the Grand Cajion, only went to three 
rounds. Many things counsel continence of 








speech, but principally white paper. The 
supply is falling off, the demand is increas- | 
ing. Governments are publishing tons of | 
true accounts of the origins of the war. Con- | 
gressmen are up for reélection, and the Con- 
gressional Record is circulating like mad. 
Traction companies and traction strikers are | 
constantly writing open letters to the oub-| 
lic; also milk companies, railway companies, 
and the producers of poor shows on Broad- 
way. Thrift must be practiced somewhere. | 
Why not in the short story, which, by be-| 
coming shorter, will only be living up to its | 
ideal? 

In other words, less pulp and more red | 
blood, the latter being a commodity in which 
we are entirely independent of Germany. | 
Neither must we look to Germany for ginger 
and “pep,” which have always been in high 
demand and which must now be utilized in| 
greater quantities than ever. Times will be | 
hard for the literary highbrow, a species | 
notoriously addicted to a copious diet of | 
white paper. Times will be good for liter- 
ary experts in the “punch” with which every 
story should and the “kick” with | 
which it should end. New efficiency-secur- 
ing devices will no doubt be forthcoming. 
The censor would be useful if he could be 
acclimatized. At first sight the censor would 
only seem to be a wastrel with white paper. 
He leaves gaping blanks on the front page | 
of the principal European newspapers; but | 
the shrewd editor will know how to make | 
use of him. Take, for instance, a fascinat- | 
ing article on the “Crisis in the Near East” | 
in the Paris Temps. It begins: “Petty di-| 
plomacy is no more successful than petty | 
warfare.” Then come eight inches of white | 
Then the driving home of the argu- | 
ment: “This cannot be repeated too often!” 
So in the magazine story: “Geraldine looked | 
straight past him and said | 





begin 


space. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF GHENT, THE GER- 
MAN INTRUDERS, AND THE FLEMING 
“ACTIVISTS.” 





By A. J. BARNOUW. 





Tus Hacug, September 17. 


On October 15 the University of Ghent will 
be reopened as a Flemish institution, under 
the auspices of the German Government at 
Brussels. Much dust has been raised about 
the question whether the occupying Power 
has any right to take action in this matter, 
since the Belgian Government, at the begin- 
ning of the war, had issued a decree declar- 
ing all university teaching to be suspended 
for the time being. Article 43 of the Regula- 
tions dealing with the conduct of war on land 
obliges the occupying Power to take all such 
measures aS may serve to secure the re- 
establishment and maintenance of public or- 
der and public life without infringing exist- 
ing laws. It may be argued that a Govern- 
ment decree does not fall under the term 
“law”; but even the stanchest supporter of 
German politics would find it difficult to jus- 
tify this step on the ground of its being con- 
ducive to the reéstablishment and mainte- 
nance of public order. To sow discord among 
citizens is, to say the least, a most unusual 
style of restoring or securing domestic peace. 
The doctrine of the “Unwertung aller Werte” 
will doubtless convince the ninety-three “es- 
ist-nicht-wahr” professors that disbelief in 
this discord-born peace only betrays the Kul- 
tur-less stupidity of the incredulous. But the 
unblessed poor in spirit can foresee no other 
result than a widening of the gulf between 
Fleming and Walloon, and schism among the 
Flemings themselves. For this German gift 
of a Flemish university is far from satisfy- 
ing all Flamingants. 

In a letter to the Nation, written in Feb- 
ruary last, when the intended flamification 
of the University was first intimated by the 
German authorities, I quoted the opinion of 
Mr. Van Cauwelaert, theleaderof the Flem- 
ish Roman Catholic party and one of the 
three Deputies who proposed a bill for the 
cession of the University of Ghent to the 
Flemings. In his weekly paper, Vrij Belgié, 
he wrote: “A Flemish university, created 
under such conditions, will remain without 
professors and without students.” But this 
prophecy has not come true. It was based 
on a conviction that the Flemish race would 
be unanimous in scorning to receive a gift 
at the hands of the oppressor, though it 
meant the fulfilment of their fondest wishes. 


| But the German bait has been too alluring for 


He dashed from the room in an agony of | 
frustration.” Half an inch of white paper | 
ostensibly wasted; actually a couple of pages | 
saved. 

But the American Miinsterberg of the fu- | 
ture will find in the short story as it began | 
to take shape in the fall of 1916 a monument | 
to the psychic reactions of the American | 
people to the war in Europe. It will be dis- | 
covered that about this time a new spirit | 
and a new Weltanschauung were born in 


America. 


the bitterest gallophobes among the Flamin- 
gants. The enemy in Santa Claus disguise 
saw his present accepted by these innocents, 
to the disgust of the Walloons and the in- 


| tense mortification of their own race-fellows— 


traitors, they are called by the former. But 
the problem is not so simple as to justify so 
summary a verdict. Among the “activists,” 
as these so-called traitors are styled, are men 
of high standing and repute, who cannot be 
suspected of conspiring with the enemy 
against their own country. The difference 
between them and the loyal Flemings, whose 
principal spokesman is Mr. Van Cauwelaert, 
is chiefly a question of tactics. The activists 
believe that the Belgian Government, when 
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it comes into its own again, will more easily 
be brought to acknowledge the University of 
Ghent as an exclusively Flemish institution 
when confronted with the fact of its being 
established as such, whereas Mr. Van Cau- 
welaert and his supporters hold that the loyal 
adherence to the King’s cause by the Flem- 
ings is bound to find its reward in the flami- 
fication of the University of Ghent when peace 
is restored. The activists see greater wisdom 
in taking now what is offered them, no mat- 
ter who the giver be, than in trusting to the 
fulfilment of vague promises by their own 
Government. 


To the neutral outsider this mercantile 
dealing with such vital questions may seem 
despicable and unworthy of a good patriot. 
But it cannot be denied that the Belgian Gov- 
ernment has given the Flamingants little 
ground for sharing Mr. Van Cauwelaert’s be- 
lief in the sincerity of its promises. For more 
than half a year the question of the Univer- 
sity has been discussed in the papers, both 
Dutch and Belgian, the divergence of the ac- 
tivist and the loyal parties has steadily widen- 
ed so as to bring estrangement and schism 
between Fleming and Fleming, and the Gov- 
ernment at Havre has all that time preserved 
a mysterious silence. Why was no official 
confirmation of Mr. Van Cauwelaert’s con- 
viction issued from those high quarters, 
which might have frustrated the German de- 
signs? Because the Government, the activist 
replies, will not commit itself, for a bilingual 
university is the extreme concession to which 
the Government at Havre is inclined to go. 
But the Flamingant will never be satisfied 
with a semi-Flemish university in Ghent; he 
must see the French university turned out of 
Ghent. The demand is not unreasonable. The 


French language as sole vehicle of university 


education at Ghent was prescribed by royal 
decree of December 9, 1849; for nearly sev- 
enty years the Flemings, in spite of repeated 
protests, have had to bear the injustice of 
this regulation, by which their language was 
excluded from the only university in the very 
heart of the Flemish country. That exclusion 
has hampered the development of the Flem- 
ish people. For it stigmatized their language 
as an inferior dialect which the educated 
classes were ashamed of speaking. And par- 
ents who destined their sons for a university 
career had no choice but to give them a pre- 
paratory education in French, as otherwise 
the lectures at Ghent would be thrown away 
on them. Thus a difference of language 
erected a social barrier between the intellec- 
tual and lower classes of Flanders, and how 
could one hope to raise the latter to a higher 
level of culture if, in order to attain to it, one 
had to forego their native speech, without 
which 
their tongue’s use is to them no more 
Than an unstringed viol or a harp, 
Or like a cunning instrument cas’d up. 


It is only fair that these points should be 
taken into account before we condemn the 
standpoint of the activist and, realizing the 
intricacies of the case, we had better leave it 
to the Flemish people themselves to pass sen- 
tence on him. But as a Dutchman, I feel 
justified in giving expression to my scorn of 
those few countrymen of mine who have 
stooped to the indignity of accepting a pro- 
fessorship in the new University of Flanders 
Blacklegs they are, willing to take the places 
vacated by those teachers who, like Professors 
Fredericq and Pirenne, now interned in Ger- 
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from their German oppressor. They prosti- 
tute the science they profess to teach by let- 
ting themselves be used as willing tools for 
the furtherance of Germany's political ends 
To do my country justice, I may add that 
the Hollanders who refused an appointment 
far outnumber those few that accepted one 
The Dutchman who, without his sovereign's 
permission, enters the military or civil ser- 
vice of a foreign state loses thereby his 
Netherlands citizenship. If the Queen's per- 
mission, in this case, is not to be obtained, 
Holland will not regret their loss 





THE ENTENTE FLEET IN GREEK WA- 
TERS—VENIZELOS AND HIS OPPO- 
NENTS—RUMANIA IN THE WAR. 





By JOHN A. HUYBERS 





ATHENS, September 4 

The Anglo-French fleet lies to-day in the 
opening of the Straits of Salamis and by 
those leaving may be plainly seen between 
the island of Psyttaleia and the mainland—to 
the right of the entry of the outer harbor of 
Pireus. From the heights of the rocky prom- 
ontory at the end of the peninsula of the Pi- 


presence of the great fleet brings home to all 
the sea power of England and France com- 
bined. All know that the occult reign of Ger- 
where is it better known than in the palace 
announcing the rise and fall of his Majesty's 
temperature. 


And all the King’s horses and all the King’s men 
Couldn't put Humpty Dumpty together again. 


The impression created by the arrival of 
the fleet on Friday, September 1, has 
immense. It was at 11 A. M. that the 
phore at the Pirzwus announced its approach 
The news was soon known in Athens, many 
travelling to the Phaleron and to the heights 
of the promontory that terminates the end of 
the peninsula of the Pirzus to the 
arrival. From the heights of Lycabettos in | 
the afternoon and towards evening the va- | 
rious vessels could be seen approaching | 
through the distant haze, the thin, dark lines 
of the torpedo-boat destroyers in contrast 
with the heavier bulk of the larger ships. 

“They have come for Baron Schenck,” says 
a small boy, in a group of eager watchers 
on the heights of Lycabettos. There was a 
general laugh, and a man answers: “It does 
not require that force to remove the Baron. 
He will doubtless go with others, but what 
great changes are impending, what there is 
threatening or favorable to our country, no 
man can yet tell. It is an anxious time for 
Greece.” And the words expressed the gen- 
eral feeling of all the people. 

The next day, Saturday, at 4 P. 
Ministers of France and England 
the following demands to Mr. Zaimis: 


been 


sema- | 


witness 


M., the 


presented | 


(1.) The two Allied Governments, knowing 
from certain sources that their enemies hav: 
received information in various ways and | 
notably through the Greek telegraph service, 
demand the control of the postal and tele- | 
graph and wireless services. 

(2.) The spies and corruption agents of the 
enemies must immediately leave Greece, and 
not return till the close of hostilities 

(3.) That the necessary measures be take n | 
against those Greek subjects who have be- 
come accomplices as spies or agents of cor- 





many, refused to receive an appointment 





ruption. 


reus, groups of Athenians watch it, and the | 


man power in Greece is ended, and that no- | 


at Dekelia, whence daily bulletins are issued | 
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Mr. Zaimis, who from rsa- 
tions with the Ministers of France and Eng- 
land knew of the tenor of the 
that the Greek Government accepted the de 
mands made. Ministers left 
Mr. Zaimis went to Dekelia to see the King, 
whose recent slight indisposition and rise of 
temperature have not been decreased by the 

week's happenings 

That afternoon, in the quiet Rue Solon near 

at hand, a man approached the German ( 
sulate and two other men in plain clothes com 
ing from the opposite direction stopped him 
“Be kind enough to step into the 


previous conve 
lared 


note, de 


As soon as the 


motor car 


that is waiting at the corner.” There was no 
resistance, and the man, who was one of the 
German agents, stepped into the car with 
the two English secret-service men His 
ultimate destination is probably Malta The 
scene witnessed was typical of what hap 
pened in many parts of Athens yesterday 
Those not arrested were all “runnin to 
cover.” 


career in Greece 


The end of Baron Schenck's 


is of universal popular interest He will b 
legendary later in Greek public life for } 
prodigality and activity in widely diff n 


directions. The morning's papers credit bim 

with already having left Greece or having 

been arrested in half a dozen different placs 
his chief aid, Mr. Deffner, 


and the editor 


the Hesperini were among those arre 


terday The Hesperini Building, now in cor 
struction on the Place de la Constitution and 
one of the tallest there, will remain his mont 


of the venality of a pa 
One 


and that 


Greek press 


ment 


the 


that Schenck has made an outlay of 
000 francs in the German interest 
After the great manifestation in front f 
Venizelos’s house on Sunday, August 27, and 
the counter manifestation on the following 
day, the month had closed in quiet Ther 
were rumors of another great mecting ) 
favor of Greece's renouncin h neutrality, 
when the Zaimis Government decided to for 
bid for the present any further manifesta 
| tions and the following circular signed by the 
Prefect of Police was posted “Cor d 
that any gathering of citizens in the streets, 


either to deliberate or to manifest their politi- 
cal opinions may compromise publi ler, 
| all gatherings of such nature are prohibited.” 
Patrols of horse and foot were again to be 
seen on the streets 

It was only on August 30 that the papers 
published the official announceme! f Ru- 
mania’s entry into the war on the side of 
the Allies. It has made a very strong im 
pression on the public and caused some con 
sternation, too, as the people awake to the 
fact of their having been misled, of the poor, 
halting part Greece has played in the world 
drama, and of the isolated, helpless posit 


in which she now stands 
The Court, the late Gove 
pro-German papers continued to 
the last 
Rumania were 


+ 1 the 


rnmen ana 

assert to 
of Greece 
and 


move The vera 


moment that the policies 
closely 


; 
) 


coordinated, 


and 
that Rumania would 
day before the official 


action, 


announce 


“Th 


Hemera, the 
ment of Rumania’s 


‘ 


stated: 
Rumania into the war is a Iie 
14} 


when did Venizelists ever give the tru 


Their shamelessne has no limits.” And the 
Embros of the same date, one of the 
widely read of the Athenian pap wy) 
while proclaiming loudiy its independ 
receives so much per line for all the n 
munications accepted daily from the Gs 
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Austrian agencies, stated that “there was no 

modification whatever in Rumania’s policy.” 
Mr. Venizelos issued a statement: “The 


responsibilities of the Zaimis Government are 
heavy indeed. A month ago the Government 
knew through official sources that Rumania’s 
entry into the war was imminent. Its duty 
then was so to clear the situation within as 
to make Greece's action which had then be- 
come imperative coincide with that of Ru- 
mania. If Bulgaria makes a separate peace 
before Greece places herself definitely on the 
side of the Allies, that peace means Greece’s 
burial. Mr. Zaimis has now forbidden all 
popular manifestations, all public gatherings. 
This was a bold and rash act, as his Govern- 
ment was called into existence to assure the 
constitutional liberties that had been denied.” 


The counter manifestation following that 
in favor of Venizelos was of interest both in 
matter and manner as a picture of Greek po- 
litical life. The three orators who spoke from 
the balcony of the old Rhallys house on the 
Boulevard de l'Université, only three or four 
blocks lower down than the house of Venize- 
los, were Gounaris, the discredited Minister 
of the last Administration, and two aged 
men, Rhallys and Dragoumis, who belonged 
equally to it and who at a remote period—the 
Tricoupis era—played a prominent part in 
Greek politics. 


And what made these two old men, nearing 
the term of their lives, hold forth in such 
vehement language that did not belong to 
their years or strength and with a temporary 
fire that only long-enduring rancor could 
give? Simply this, that Venizelos had so 
overtopped them in the political career to 
which they had devoted their lives and for- 
tunes, that it had become as a personal in- 
jury not to be forgiven, and they would spend 
their last strength and give what yet re- 
mained of life and fortune, even country it- 
self, if its ruin could but include their great 
opponent. 

The first speaker was Gounaris, who, 
though not an old man, in appearance re- 
called a certain elderly, crabbed little Scotch 
engineer of a tramp steamship. The insin- 
cerity of his address was evident, and vio- 
lence of diction and action took the place of 
earnestness as he proceeded with his speech. 
And Emerson's saying came to mind: “How 
can I listen to what you say when what you 
are screams at me?” 

The Rhallys house is a shabby, two-storied, 
gray-tinted structure, situated at the corner 
of the Rue Coraé and the Boulevard de I'Uni- 

As one stands there to listen to the 
apeakers on the balcony, the setting 


versité 
three 


sun makes a gold-gray mass of the Acad- 
emy Building opposite. On the two tall 
Ionic columns on each side that rise above 
the building stand the figures of Minerva 
and Apollo, with the background of evening 
sky and the mellow rock of Lycabettos. The 


palm trees give an Oriental setting to the 
Greek features of the Academy, which, ow- 


ing to ite restricted dimensions and to the 
small, doll-like figures of the tympanum, with 
its gilt background, has the character rather 
of prettiness than of nobility. To the left, 
directly facing the Rue Coraé stands the Uni- 
versity, with its red, open portico and fres- 


co. Beyond is the fine building of the Li- 
brary 
A big crowd is there to listen, but it has 


not the character or earnestness of the crowd 





that stood in front of Venizelos’s house the 
day before; the noisiest present to-day are 
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a Schenck-paid claque. The pro-German 
propaganda is behind the work. The opening 
of the address of Mr. Gounaris is but a bur- 
lesque in manner and a distortion in matter 
of what Venizelos had said the day before 
to which the speaker adds a gross flattery of 
the crowd present: “You ask us, whom Fate 
had designated at such painful moments to 
direct the destinies of the country, what to 
do?” There had been no public appeal to 
Mr. Gounaris as in the case of Venizelos. 
Fate had closed Gounaris’s direction of af- 
fairs on June 21 and the speaker is witless 
that, while he speaks, the Anglo-French fleet 
is on its way to the port of Athens. 


“I felicitate you on your assembling in 
your masses. It was impossible for you not 
to understand the critical juncture that the 
country is traversing in foreign and home 
affairs. And as noble champions you could 
not fail to hasten to its defence—you who 
have made it greater by the shedding of 
your blood [referring to the members of the 
reservists’ leagues present] and you [re- 
ferring to the human tag, rag. and 
bobtail present] who have prepared its 
greatness by your intelligent, honest, and 
active work in peace.” Here the sinister 
figures that make a human grape of 
the tall basket-wire telegraph post shout 
hoarsely their applause. The speaker con- 
tinues: “You ask us what to do, and we 
hasten to tell you. The imperative duty of 
political men is always and above all in times 
of difficulty to keep in communication with 
the people. This communion gives strength 
to the first and to the others knowledge so 
that in harmonious collaboration they can 
conduct the affairs of the country.” 


Then followed a vehement harangue on 
foreign oppression, as he recalled the dis- 
missal of the Government of which he was 
one of the principals, the dissolution of the 
Chamber, and the demobilization. He bit- 
terly attacked Venizelos and the Liberal 
party, and concluded somewhat lamely by 
calling upon the people to rise in their masses 
that truth might prevail and the country be 
saved. 


The aged Rhallys of the former Govern- 
ment [not the Rhallys of the present Minis- 
try] followed with a defence of royalty. He 
spoke with an animus against Venizelos and 
a violence that did not belong to his years, 
and he appeared more as a phantasm to 
which voice and energy had been momen- 
tarily lent. Speaking of the address of the 
Liberal leader of the day before, he said: 
“Each word, each phrase contains reprehen- 
sible matter under our penal law, because he 
insults, scoffs at, and defames the person of 
the King and the royal prerogative, for he 
attributes to the person of the King and 
the royal prerogative thd are inviolable and 
irresponsible before the Constitution the acts 
of the Government. By intrigue he incites 
foreign Powers to acts of hostility against 
Greece. And after delivering his libel, he 
charges a committee of the meeting convoked 
on his own authority to deliver that libel to 
the King.” 


The words of the aged Dragoumis, whom 
friends and enemies describe as “un esprit 
éteint,” closed the meeting. The appeals in 
favor of a rising to prove loyalty to the King 
and confusion to the Liberal party were to 
remain unacted upon. Four days later the 
Allied fleet was at the entry of the Pirseus 
and the royal Humpty Dumpty sits nearer 
the edge of the wall. 








Notes from the Capital 





GEORGE BRUCE CORTELYOU. 





Before Mr. Willcox was chosen to manage 
Mr. Hughes’s campaign, there was a lively 
canvassing of the names of experienced poli- 
ticlans in connection with this undertaking, 
but, to the surprise of most observers, that 
of George Bruce Cortelyou was not among 
them. The omission may have been due to 
any of a number of causes, including the 
probable reluctance of Mr. Cortelyou to re- 
turn to the firing-line. But the chances are 
large that the Republican candidate consid- 
ered a man of his own type more desirable 
for the particular situation of affairs this 
season. This is contrary to the common rule 
in such matters, for the campaign manager 
is usually expected to be sufficiently unlike 
the candidate to complement the latter’s more 
obvious traits. Gorman the strategical was 
the absolute opposite of Cleveland the bluff; 
Hanna the dominating was an ideal offset for 
McKinley the gentle; Hitchcock the slender 
and tireless was the antithesis of Taft the 
portly and indolent; Cortelyou the achromatic 
offered a perfect foil for the pyrotechnic 
Roosevelt. 

From this classification it must not be as- 
sumed that Cortelyou lacks character: he 
has plenty of that. It requires a great deal 
to stand, as he stood for so many years, a 
buffer between one and another chief and 
a critical public, to maintain an unwavering 
poise in the face of every fresh turn of af- 
fairs, to launch a brand new executive de- 
partment made up of governmental odds and 
ends, for which no suitable place had been 
found elsewhere; and finally, in perhaps the 
bitterest factional quarrel that ever split a 
political party, to bear himself so that no- 
body would dare risk a wager as to which 
side he favored the more. But the very 
qualities which make such a record possible 
are, in Mr. Cortelyou’s case, the normal fruit 
of twenty years’ training in the art of self- 
effacement. For half that period he was a 
private secretary; and the model private sec- 
retary is one who lives for and in his chief, 
studying his ways and his wishes, clearing 
his path of obstructions, responding to his 
slightest call, but never obtrusively fore- 
stalling it; always unruffied, noiseless, reticent. 
A man who has gone through such a drill 
steadily for a long period, while he is still 
plastic enough to retain impressions made 
on him by contact, must be a marvel indeed 
if he does not show its effect in whatever 
position he may have to fill thereafter. If 
he have good natural capacity, he will be 
efficient, prompt, methodical, watchful, gen- 
erally satisfactory in the performance of his 
regular administrative duties, but any spirit 
of leadership with which he was born will 
have become atrophied in him. 

No man could have been better suited than 
Cortelyou for just such a place as he filled 
at McKinley's elbow. McKinley, with all his 
pleasant personal traits, leaned as far towards 
secretiveness as his immediate successor did 
towards the other extreme. People with axes 
to grind were continually pouring into the 
White House, and coming out again with 
expressions of encouragement, or tickled by 
having their minds turned in some unwonted 
direction: it was the President's peculiar gift 
to produce these effects. Newspaper emis- 
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saries were seeking Cortelyou dailv in quest 
of advance information, and receiving assur- 
ances from him that evervthing was pro- 
gressing finely with the Administration, that 
the sun would soon be shining brightly or 
that it looked like rain, that the next mes- 
sage sent to Congress would contain some 
uncommonly eloquent passages which must 
not be even hinted at yet, that the President 
felt the most implicit confidence in the wis- 
dom and integrity and loyalty of all the mem- 
bers of his Cabinet, or a batch of “pointers” 
on other subjects equally thrilling. 

One appraising glance at the man will suf- 
fice to tell you what he is—the most faithful 
of trustees, the most unbending of guardians, 
the most uncommunicative of secret-keepers. 
Observe his serious attire, never creased by 
any hand save the tailor’s; his spotless and 
perfectly starched linen; the unclouded lustre 
of his shoes; the symmetrical precision of his 
cravat; the correct and immovable perch of 
his eyeglasses; the glossy smoothness of his 
near-black hair, always brushed straight back 
from his forehead, and from New Year’s Day 
till Christmas never showing a wisp mis- 
placed; the careful restraint of his smile; 
the low, half-confidential pitch of his voice, 
and the absence of any spontaneous gesture 
in conversation. Are they not more eloquent 
than any written phrases of description? 

He has now, for seven years continuously, 
filled a position of high responsibilitv in the 
business world, most of his time being spent 
in New York city, yet I venture to say that 
in any popular gathering with which he 
might mingle, though his name might be fa- 
miliar to more than half of it, not one person 
in every hundred would recognize his iden- 
tity. It will be so as long as he lives, for 
nothing varies with Cortelyou: he is the same 
to-day as he was yesterday, and to-morrow 
will be but a repetition of to-day. The great 
world may “spin forever down the ringing 
grooves of change,” but there’s nothing of 
that sort for Cortelyou. TATTLER. 





Correspondence 





MR. HUGHES AND THE HYPHENATES. 


To THe EpiTor or Tug NATION: 


Sm: I suppose that, like myself, most of 
your readers have been very anxious to know 
which Presidential candidate the Nation 
would support. We liked your frank pre- 
convention statement that the Nation was 
where many of us were—on the fence. For 
myself, I was disgusted with Mr. Wilson's 
foreign policy, with his failure to hold Ger- 
many to “strict accountability.” Like many 
of my friends, I believe that Mr. Roosevelt 
would have done so, and I hoped to vote for 
him. We were assured, however, by the 
Nation that the moment Mr. Hughes was 
nominated he would speak out boldly for 
Americanism, and especially that he would 
declare himself on hyphenism. We have 
waited some time now, and are still waiting. 
Judge Hughes's stalwart utterances have 
come no nearer this critical question than a 
blanket endorsement of Mr. Roosevelt's Lew- 
iston speech—an endorsement that had the 
remarkable effect of almost persuading the 
Nation to say something good about Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

Whether he wishes it or not Judge Hughes 


has become the German candidate. Let any 
one who doubts it consult any issue of any 
German paper published in this country. This 
quotation from the Staats-Zeitung (New 
York) of October 3 is a typical example. 
Commenting on an editorial in the New York 
Times, the editor concludes, “Wie es mit 
diesem mysteriésen ‘deutschen Votum,’ wel- 
ches die Times so hiibsch analysiert, eigentlich 
steht, vermégen wir nicht zu sagen. Was 
aber das Votum der Biirger deutsch-amer!- 
kanischer Abkunft anbetrifft, so kinnen wir 
der Times versichern, es stimmt amerikanisch 


—nicht pro-britisch-Wilsonitisch.” It is no 
far cry from this to “Hoch unser Kandidat 
Hughes.” 


I have long been and still am an admirer 
of Mr. Roosevelt, but I cannot that 
he has once before exhorted us to vote for a 
great judge. Once, it seems to me, was quite 
enough. Lovis E. Lorp 

Oberlin, O., October 6. 


forget 





FREUDIAN DOCTRINES. 


To THE Eprror or THE NATION: 

Sir: It is fortunate indeed that there is one 
psychologist who has the courage and the 
energy to show up, in appropriate terms, the 
absurdities of the Freudian doctrine—of what 
can better be called, with its censor and its va- 
rious other wild personifications, the Freudian 
mythology. This whole trend of thought is 
no less a prostitution of logic—of scientific 


acumen and method—than it is of a decent 
morality. There are plenty of people who 
know this, but ‘there are not so many who 


are willing to wallow in the literature to such 
an extent as to be able to write about it 
with the hand of the expert, as Profensor 
Fite has done. The unscientific 
of Freudianism may be trusted to right it- 
self in time (if the world is not coming to 
an end), but morals is a plant of fragile 
growth, and, with the tragic subjection to 
German thought with which we have hither- 
to been obsessed, we may allow an incalcu- 
lable injury to be done before our eyes be- 
fore we have fully noticed what is going on. 
The German mind is (as has been 
pointed out) to a certain extent undeveloped 
when contrasted with the logical and moral 
sanity of the non-German civilized nations; 
much of German metaphysics, as well as the 


procedure 


often 


more recent obsession with the insane 
Nietzscheism (even before the rise of the 
“Freudian sect,” as Dr. Southard calls it), 


gives evidence of this. But many things can 
be cured, in this world: it is probable that 
there will not again be written a treatise 
on “Psychopathia Gallica,” in which the 
thesis of the Minderwertigkeit of the French 
nation is seriously defended. The work in 
question, by Liéwenfeld, appeared in 1914; the 
author affirms that the prognosis for the 
French is not unfavorable, “in case the war 
ends as we hope.” But Laehr, writing in 1916, 
says that this hypothesis is unfounded—that 
it had better be regarded as only a “clever 
play of thought,” for the reason 
others) that if the French people are to be 
regarded as suffering from disease, then they 
would properly be objects of compassion at 
the end of the war—a thing not to be thought 
of. We have here, in passing, an instance 
of that German habit which has been made 
plain to us during this war: when you wish 
to make up your mind as to whether a given 


(among 








statement is true or not, one element to 











be considered is whether the statement, if 
accepted as true, would be advantageous to 
you or not; in this they outdo the prag 


matists a little. 

But it must not be supposed that there are 
not a goodly number of Germans who have 
set out in plain terms the utterly unscientific 
character of the views of Freud and Jung I 
have not my books nor my notes at hand, but 
and scathing criticism 


an admirable detailed 
be found 


of them (among many others) may b« 
in several numbers of the Archiv fur die 9 
sammte Psychologie of two or 
ago. The reader who wishes to get a glimpse 
of one year’s contributions to the subject (on 
both sides) will do well to consult the ad 
mirable summary by Dr. Southard, which 


three years 


fills the June number of the Psychological 
Bulletin (pp. 229-257) He will find out, 
incidentally, how the physician who prac- 
tices this method goes to work to discover 
whether his patients (they are most fre- 
quently young women) “have symbolically 
married their fathers or not.” The tech- 
nique of the consultations will be described 
for him (taken from a book by two New 
York physicians): “preferably not less than 


three times per week, of an hour's duration 
each, with arrangements made during the 
first visit for the fee.” (It is 
that the Christian Science 
is also totally inoperative in the case 
the fee.) On 
(and on other 
no doubt!) “it is undesirable to have an- 
other physician treating the patient at the 
same time; the other physician 

quire the transfer, and this would 
the psychoanalyst from accomplishing any- 
thing.” I need not reproduce again the 
means of cure—it proceeds by giving to 
every dream some such “interpretation” as 
this: that “eagle equals the physician, arrow 
equals the erotic the patient, beak 
fof the eagle] means remembrances of cer- 
tain perverse actions of childhood. This dream 
also says: I have renounced the infantile 
wish, and sacrificed my infantile personal- 
ity (which is synonymous with, I paralyze it, 
castrate the father or physician).” The orig- 
inal erotic feeling for the father is usually 
“transferred,” it will be remembered, 
the physician, the psychoanalyst, that is, in 
charge of the case. I quote from Dr. Southard, 
but absolutely any book on this subjecr will 
furnish on every page exactly paralie! 
And this is the sort of thing that 
gical seminaries, as well as departments in 
medical schools, are now (beginning with that 
of a certain Massachusetts university) re- 
quired to discuss. A Harvard professor said 
lately, with justice, when he discovered what 
is going on: “But this is matter for the police 


well known 


method of ure 
f the 
absence of account of the 


“transfer” accounts ilso, 


might ac- 


prevent 


wish of 


upon 


cases 


psycholo- 


court!” In this same way the doctrine of 
witchcraft, with its obscenities, once swept 
the world. 

A great part of the trick, in carrying the 
neuro-medical world over to Freudianism, 
consists in giving to a single word many dif- 
ferent significations. That term to conjure 
with—libido—was first used in its actual 
sense, but in the later forms of the doctrins 
it has come to mean (among other things) 


the concept “unknown nature,” or hypotheti- 
cal energy of life, “cosmic energy or 
and also (very naturally!) Bergson's 
vital. In the same way we are told, in “The 
Freudian Wish,” that wish is not exactly wish, 
but is a course of action, a project for a 
course of action, “the same thing as 


urge,” 


flan 


im- 
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pulse, tendency, . . . purpose, attitude, and the 
like,” that no distinction can be found be- 
tween function and wish, and finally that in 
a supplementary chapter (reprinted from the 
Journal of Philosophy) will be shown “the 
cardinal! importance of this same ‘wish,’ there 
fat that earlier date], however, called the 
specific response relation.” One will not be 
surprised, then, to find that “this so-called 
wish becomes the unit of consciousness, re- 
placing the older unit commonly called sen- 
sation.” When you have once convinced 
yourself that a given term, which starts by 
having a well-known meaning, can easily 
be made to mean everything else, there will 
plainly be no difficulty in proving anything 
under heaven. It will be remembered that 
the réle now played by “wish” was orig- 
inally taken by trauma, but it cannot be seen 
that any particular difference is made in the 
superstructure by this change. In either case 
one may readily grant that the Freudian 
contribution “transforms the principal doc- 
trines of psychology and recasts the sci- 
ence,” though one may doubt that it does 
this, “much as the atomic theory and later 


the ionic theory [the electronic theory?! have 

reshaped earlier conceptions of chemistry.” 
The right-minded reader of Freudian liter- 

ature will agree with Voss (in Aschaffen- 


burg’s Handbuch, 1915), who ends by quoting 
with approval the conclusion of Hoche, that 


‘the doctrines of so-called psychoanalysis are 
well founded neither theoretically nor em- 
pirically, that its therapeutic effect is un- 


proved, that its permanent gain for clinical 
psychiatry is nil, that it conveys the impres- 
ion of unscientific method, that its pursuit 
is danaecrous for the patient and compromis- 
ing for the physician (italics mine), and final- 
ly that its only permanent interest is in the 
fleld of the history of Kultur.” This whole 
judgment is the exact and correct “analysis” 
of the situation; but the last item in it is 
particularly acute—psychoanalyslis Is most in- 
timately bound up with German Kultur. Un- 
less means can speedily be found to prevent 
its spread (it has now plenty of books ad- 
dressed to the general public as well as to 
the physician and the scientist), the prog- 
nosis for civilization is unfavorable. 
C. Lapp FRANKLIN. 


Randolph, N. H., September 17 


THE BELGIAN Y. M. C. A 


To tis Eprror or Tue NatTIoNn: 
Su Not the least of the misfortune which 
the war has caused in Belgium is the almost 


complete ruin of the Y. M. C. A. work in 
that country The Brussels Y. M. C. A., in 
spite of the fact that the Protestant popu- 
lation of the city Is very small, had before 
the war several hundred members, and was 
beginning to play an important part in the 
religious life of the city. Its effectiveness was 
due largely to the enterprise of the two for- 
elgn sections, German and Anglo-American 
which disappeared entirely at the outbreak 
of the war; and as millions of Belgians are 
wholly or partially objects of charity, the so- 
ciety Is now almost absolutely without funds. 
I visited Mr. Van Duynen, the Brussels sec- 
retary, in February, and found him without a 
fire. “We have had no heat In the building 
all winter,” he said. “We can’t afford it.” For 
the past two years he has received only a 
fraction of his always modest salary, and if 
help is not forthcoming, it Is possible that 





it will be necessary to abandon the work en- 
tirely. When a few hundreds may save the 
life of this useful work, and a few thousands 
would keep it going generously, Americans 
will certainly not allow it to die. Minister 
Brand Whitlock has given assurance that 
funds addressed to him for the Y. M. C. A 
will reach the proper hands safely. A let- 
ter sent to the Department of State at Wash- 
ington for him will be forwarded to him at 
Brussels; or subscriptions may be sent to 
the address below. It is hoped that well- 
wishers of this useful organization will not 
hesitate because they are not in a position 
to give largely. The smallest contributions, 
as well as the largest, will be gratefully ac- 
knowledged and faithfully forwarded. 
Roy T. Hovusz. 

State University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma, 

October 9. 





SAFETY OF NEUTRALS AT SEA. 


To THs EpiTor oF THe NATION: 


Sir: In the letter, “Interference with 
Mails,” in the Nation of September 28, Dr. 
Gotthard Deutsch supports his argument by 
citing the alleged proclamation of the British 
Consul at Shanghai in 1904, to the effect that 
the British Government would not be respon- 
sible for the safety of any British subject 
leaving that port on a ship of either of the 
belligerent nations. This pretended procla- 
mation has been, indeed, repeatedly brought 
forward as evidence of a British precedent 
which this country should have followed. 

If Dr. Deutsch will consult the New York 
Times for March 5, 1916, page 3, col. 3, or 
the Congressional Record, Vol. 53, No. 62, pp. 
4015-4016, he will find that this proclamation 
is purely imaginary, and was apparently in- 
vented in this country, after the sinking of 
the Lusitania. It gained circulation through 
a letter published in the New York Sun of 
July 30, 1915, p. 6. The writer of that letter, 
being later requested by the Sun to give his 
authority, explained that he had obtained 
his information from a Western newspaper 
of which he could not remember either the 
name or the date. The Reference Division 
of the Library of Congress made a full in- 
vestigation of the question, and found no evi- 
dence that any such proclamation had ever 
been issued, and the British Embassy, in 
answer to an inquiry by Senator Lodge, con- 
firmed this conclusion. W. STRUNK, Jr. 

Ithaca, N. Y., October 9 





DR. JOHNSON ON SCHRECKLICHKBIT. 


To THe Epitror or THe NATION: 


Sir: Dr. Johnson's remarks upon the con- 
quest of the air (“Rasselas,” chapter 6) seem 
almost prophetic to-day. Perhaps they are 
worth reprinting: 

“‘If men were all virtuous,’ returned the 
artist, ‘I should with great alacrity teach them 
all to fly. But what would be the security of 
the good, if the bad could at pleasure invade 
them from the sky? Against an army sailing 
through the clouds, neither walls, nor moun- 
tains, nor seas could afford any security. A 
flight of Northern savages might hover in the 
wind and alight at once, with irresistible vio- 
lence, upon the capital of a fruitful region 
that was rolling under them.’” 

Samuewt E. Basser. 





Burlington, Vt., October 11 





Book Notes and Byways 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE BIB- 
LIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 





Transactions of the Bibliographical Society. 
Volume XII: October, 1911, to April, 1913. 


A Hand-List of English Books in the Library 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridye, printed 
before MDCXLI. 

Abstracts from the Wills and Testamentary 
Documents of Printers, Binders, and Sta- 
tioners of Cambridge from 1504 to 1699. 
By G. J. Gray and W. M. Palmer. 

From the annual report for 1915 it appears 
that the prosperity of the Bibliographical So- 
ciety has been much less affected by the con- 
tinuance of the war than could have been ex- 
pected. Of the members of the Society in 
military service only one has fallen, though 
many members have suffered by the loss of 
sons and younger brothers, and the notable 
increase in membership which was in prog- 
ress in the first half of 1914 has received a 
temporary check. But the membership has 
not yet been diminished, and the monthly 
meetings have been regularly held. Since 
the outbreak of the war the three volumes 
named above have been issued to members, 
and it is hoped to issue in a few months an- 
other volume of Transactions, on which the 
work is well advanced, and either the first 
volume of Carleton Brown's “Register of Mid- 
dle English Religious and Didactic Verse,” or 
Gordon Duff's “English Fifteenth Century 
Books.” 

The twelfth volume of the Transactions 
offers a rich variety of attractive and impor- 
tant papers, opening with Mr. Madan’s warn- 
ing note on the “Duplicity of Duplicates,” in 
which he maintains that our present methods 
for detecting duplicates are inadequate, and 
that it is dangerous to part with any book as 
a duplicate, if printed before 1800, without 
close inspection, his concluding words being, 
“I do not advocate the collection of duplicates 
(that way madness lies), but I do advocate 
(and this is my emphatic point) the greatest 
care in getting rid of them when you think 
you have them,” advice which is not un- 
called for even in this day of trained libra- 
rians. A second note by Mr. Madan describes 
a method of making what he calls a quanti- 
tative analysis of the output of literature in 
the Sacheverell affair, which seems almost 
to add a new dimension to bibliography. 

Mr. H. B. Wheatley’s reminiscences of sev- 
enty years of cataloguing relate mainly to 
the rules of the British Museum and their in- 
fluence. Mr. W. W. Greg in his interesting 
paper entitled “What is Bibliography?” 
divides bibliography into three branches, 
namely, the elements of bibliography, system- 
atic bibliography, and that which he consid- 
ers the most important of the three, for lite- 
rary students at least, critical bibliography, or 
the science of the material transmission of 
literary texts, it being very nearly what is 
commonly meant by textual criticism. The 
view, held by many recent writers, that bib- 
Hography is properly confined to the study 
of printed books seems to him a very foolish 
one, for he regards the distinction between 
written and printed books as irrelevant, so 
far as concerns the system of investigation 
and the method of description, and it seems to 
him “perverse to confine to printed books a 
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science of which the name was in use, and 
the principal methods of which had been in- 
vented, centuries before printed books ex- 
isted.” He maintains that strictly biblio- 
graphical investigation forms three-fourths of 
textual criticism, and therefore of the work 
of the scientific editor. Everywhere the edi- 
tor suffers from not being a bibliographer, 
giving himself all sorts of unnecessary trou- 
ble and arriving at all sorts of impossible re- 
sults. Mr. P. S. Allen, in his paper on some 
sixteenth-century manuscript letter books, 
gives an account of his examination of two 
letter books of Erasmus, one of Boniface 
Amerbach, and one of Nicholas Ellenbog, each 
presenting a different type, and points out 
some characteristics of the manuscript sources 
from which printed volumes of letters came 
into being. Two papers by Dr. Ernst Crous, 
on the general catalogue of incunabula, and 
on the inventory of incunabula in Great 
Britain and Ireland drawn up by him for the 
German Commission, relate to a project upon | 
which much progress had been made, but the 
fate of which, unfortunately, the war has 
rendered very uncertain. The inventory shows 
that of British collections containing incu- 
nabula, four stand head and shoulders above 
the rest: the British Museum first, of course, | 
with about 11,500; the Bodleian with about | 
6,600; the Cambridge University Library with | 
about 3,000, and the John Rylands Library 
with about 2,400, the next largest being the 
Chatsworth Library with 653. Altogether it 
shows over 38,000 recorded incunabula in 
the country, of which 4,647 are in private | 
hands. The proposed bibliography of British | 
history since 1485 is described in a paper by 
Mr. H. R. Tedder, and it is to be hoped that 
it may be successfully completed without in- 
terruption. Bibliographers at least will find 
pleasure in Mr. G. A. Aitken’s “Notes on the | 
Bibliography of Pope,” and in Professor Fer- 
guson’s paper on “Books of Secrets.” 

But what gives this volume of Transac- 
tions its greatest value is Mr. R. B. McKer- 
row’s important monograph, modestly entitled 
“Notes on Bibliographical Evidence for Lite- 
rary Students and Editors of English Works 
of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,” 
which occupies more than a hundred pages. 
Bibliographical evidence, he tells us, will often 
help us “to settle such questions as that of 
the order and relative values of different edi- 
tions of a book; whether certain sections of a 
book were originally intended to form part of 
it or were added afterwards; whether a later 
edition was printed from an earlier and from 
which; whether it was printed from a copy 
which had been corrected in manuscript, or 
whether such corrections as it contains were 
made in the proof, and a number of other 
problems of a similar kind, which may often 
have a highly important literary bearing. It 
will indeed sometimes enable us to solve ques- 
tions which to one entirely without biblio- | 
graphical knowledge would appear quite in- 
capable of solution.” In his paper his aim 
has been to bring together such elementary 
facts as may be useful to those who under- 
take research in literary history, and to give 
some illustrations of the kind of knowledge 
that may be derived from _ bibliographical 
study of texts. The headings of some of the 
sections—such as On Signatures and What 
May Be Learned from Them; On Books Set in 
Duplicate; On Dating Undated Editions; On 
Cancels; On Additions Made to Sheets already 
Printed, etc.—may serve to indicate the range 
and character of this monograph, which forms 
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an admirable manual for literary students 
and deserves a wider circulation than it is 
likely to obtain in the Transactions of the 
Society, obtainable only by members 

The “Hand-List of English Books in the 
Library of Emmanuel College,” by P. W. 
Wood and G. H. Watts, is No. II. in the series 
of Short Catalogues of English books print- 
ed before 1641, the first number of which was 
issued in 1905. The titles are abbreviated as 
much as possible; though they retain the 
original spelling, and giving the date, printer's 
name, and place of printing, when these are 
known. An index of printers and booksellers 
and an index of places of printing are also 
given. The volume containing Abstracts 
from the wills of Cambridge printers from 
1504 to 1699, compiled by G. J. Gray, forms a 
companion volume to those containing Ab- 
stracts from the wills of London and Oxford 
printers issued by the Society in 1903 and 
1907. In it are printed forty-seven wills, in- 
ventories, etc., of printers, stationers, and 
binders, with biographical and bibliographi- 
cal notes, and an interesting introduction con- 
cerning the Cambridge University Printers 
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The Brook Kerith. By George Moore. 

York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

If one writes well enough, one may say 
anything one pleases. 4 A man who takes 
great pains with his style is likely in the 
long run to have a devoted following, and to 
get a hearing, even for his indiscretions and 
ineptitudes. If he unites with his talent for 
dulcet utterance a certain instinct for “sex” 
and salacity and shocking middle-class sen- 
sibilities, he is pretty sure to become a ce- 
lebrity, and he has a fair chance of becom- 
ing a classic, in his own lifetime. There is 
at present a strong demand for the sanction 
given to the discussion of questionable sub- 
jects by an unquestionable style. Mr. Moore 
knows how to meet that demand. Some peo- 
ple read him for his style, and some people 
read him for his subjects. And so one was 
not surprised to hear him hailed, not long 
ago, as the greatest master of English since 
Thackeray. The book now before us is said 
by his admirers to exhibit him at his best. 
The best work of the “greatest master of 
English since Thackeray” should be an event 
of first-rate literary importance. It should, 
at least, bear “looking into.” 

It does. We have looked 


New 


into it rather 


carefully and with curiosity sharpened by | 


the fine things that have been said about it. 
An honest and benevolent reviewer ought, 
however, to indicate clearly from what point 
of view it will bear inspection. It will be a 
kindness to readers who, like ourselves, wish 


| to keep in touch with the really “great” liv- 


ing writers to say frankly what sort of read- 


ers will not be able to bear looking into it. | 
| The first sort are those who accept the tra- 
ditional view of the Bible and the life of 


Jesus: to them “The Brook Kerith” can be 
nothing but an impudent and detestable 





AS INTERPRETER OF | 











profanation of the sanctuary. The second 
sort are those who, without accepting all the 
traditional views of the Bible and the life of 
Jesus, preserve a profound admiration and 
reverence for the founder of Christianity 
and for the poetic truth and beauty of the 
Scripture: to them “The Brook Kerith” can 
hardly fail to appear a licentious and igno- 
ble travesty. There remain George Moore's 
followers, to whom every line of his is pre 
cious; and there remain those who, like our- 
selves, can, in the case of a “great” living 
writer, put aside their own religious and 
literary predilections, and yield to their 
quite unholy curiosity to know what a man 
like George Moore can have to say about 
Jesus. 

The book leaves no doubt that Mr 
has for many years done a good deal of-—we 
will not say, of thinking. Mr. Moore does 
not think; he muses. That, for persons of 
musing temperament, is the charm of his 
later manner. -He has then, we say, done a 
creat deal of musing about his subject. For 
some reason, Jesus is a phenomenon that has 
disturbed his equanimity. The Beatitudes, 
the Crucifixion, the Resurrection have been 
obstacles to the equable flow of his natural- 
istic revery. The “cross,” the “crown,” “re 
nunciation,” “self-sacrifice,” “redemption” 
all these knotty ideas and symbols of our 
need of a spiritual life and of the means 
of attaining it have puzzled George Moore, 
have annoyed him, have almost forced him 


Moore 


to think. But Mr. Moore does not like to 
think: it is contrary to the stream of his 
tendency. And why, he “mutters” to him- 


self, should one do what one does not like? 
Why, he muses, should one go against the 
stream of one’s tendency? Have not all 
ereat artists found themselves by following 
their tendency? There was Dégas, for ex- 
ample. Christian tradition, how- 
ever dwindled, runs counter to, and thwarts, | 
one’s instincts. Clearly, one cannot muse in 
comfort till one gets this Jesus out of one’s 
system! 

Novelists and dramatists of this 
tion have tried various means to get the spir 
itual Jesus of the gospels out of their sys- 
tems. Oscar Wilde exorcised the spiritual 
Jesus by repeating to himself that it was an 
exquisite PreRaphaelitish who 
walked in the Garden of Gethsemane. Others 
have accomplished the same end by repeat- 
it was an anarchist, 


genera- 


wsthete 


ing to themselves that 
humanitarian 
mused 


a soctalist, a enthusiast 


George Moore 
modern literary exorcisms till he became 
aware that all methods have one common 
element: any one who desires to rid himself 
of the obsession of the spiritual 


must have on these 


Jesus has 
but to put his own natural instinctive self in 
the place of Jesus. The substitution brings 
relief from the 
exacting 


upon the 
consciousness of an allen force 
Thus, when Mr. Moore has performed this 
substitution and has converted Jesus of 
Nazareth into a contemporary Irish 
mental naturalist of our own day, he Is no 
longer troubled by the hallucination of a 
voice calling: “Follow me.” The voice says 
now: “Follow your inclinations” 


pressure 


instant 


senti 


which, of 
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course, is precisely what he was “getting at.” 

Mr. Moore creates the Moore-ish Jesus of 
this curious fiction untrammelled by the 
spirit or the letter of the gospel narratives. 
His Jesus does not die on the cross, but is 
removed from it alive, and is slowly nursed 
back to health in the house of Joseph of 
Arimathea. It is shortly after the descent 
from the cross and during the convalescence 
that the following conversation takes place: 

Joseph asked, not because he was inter- 
ested in dog breeding, but to make talk, if 
the puppies were mongrels. Mongrels, Jesus 
repeated overlooking them; not altogether 
mongrels, three-quarter bred; the dog that 
begot them was a mongrel, half Syrian, half 
Thracian. I've seen worse dogs highly prized. 
Send the bitch to a dog of pure Thracian 
stock and thou'lt get some puppies that will 
be the sort that I used to seek. 


This is not the most nor the least quotable 
of the innumerable passages by which our 
ingenious author gives to his narration a 
kind of sex-interest in which the gospel story 
is quite deficient. When the continuance of 
Jesus in Jerusalem becomes dangerous, Jo 
seph sends him into the hills by the brook 
Kerith. There, among the ascetic Essenes, 
with whom he had lived before he went out 
to preach, he dwells as a shepherd for some 
twenty years, busily occupied in improving 
the stock by a judicious selection of rams, but 
finding occasion to muse from time to time 
on the events of the past—composing, so to 
speak, his “Memoirs of My Dead Life.” In 
these pastoral musings among the hills, he 
exhibits all George Moore’s mental manners 
or mannerisms—picks up a definite theme, 
toys with it, strays from it, loses the thread, 
drifts off on the stream of revery, and per- 
haps eventually drifts back again. It is not 
to be wondered at that this somewhat lan- 
guid form of mental activity brings him ul- 
timately around to Mr. Moore’s own “intel- 
lectual position.” Here is a selection of his 
sayings and musings on pages 365 and 366: 

Repentance changes nothing, it brings 
nothing unless grief peradventure. .. I 
used, he said, to despise the air I breathed, 
and long for the airs of paradise, but what 
did these longings bring me?—grief. tod 
bade us live on earth and we bring unhappi- 
ness upon ourselves by desiring heaven. 
Jesus stopped, and looking through the blue 
alr of evening, he could see the shepherds 
eating their bread and garlic on the hillside. 

His thoughts began again, flowing 
like a wind. . . . In the desert he had 
looked for God in the flowers that the sun 
called forth and in the clouds that the wind 
shepherded, and he had learnt to prize the 


earth and live content among his sheep, all 
things being the gift of God and his holy will. 
He had not placed himself above the flowers 


earth, 
nor above the 


and grasses of the 
Jed upon them, 


nor the sheep that 
men that fed 


upon the sheep. (Reviewer's italics: quin- 
tessence of Moore-ish naturalism.) 

Rites and observances, all that comes under 
the name of religion, estranges us from God, 
he repeated. God is not here, nor there, but 


everywhere: in the flower, and in the star, 
and in the earth under foot. ... But 
shall we gather the universal will into an 


image and call it God?—for by doing this do 
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we not drift back to the starting sien of all 
our misery? We again become the dupes of 
illusion and desire; God and his heaven are 
our old enemies in disguise. He who yields 
himself to God goes forth to persuade others 
to love God, and very soon his love of God 
impels him to violent ends and cruel deeds. 
It cannot be else, for God is but desire [re- 
viewer's italics: was the definition “made in 
Germany”?]; and whosoever yields to desire 
falls into sin. To be without sin we must be 
without God. Jesus stood before the 
door of the cenoby, asking himeelf if 
any man had dared to ask himself if God 
were not indeed the last uncleanliness of the 
mind. [Reviewer's italics: the “daring” of the 
question reminds one rather less of Jesus 
than of the talented poet-editor of the Vater- 
land.] 


The foregoing passage gives us the positive 
or “constructive” message of the book. This 
soft, sentimental, pseudo-pantheism is no 
doubt really Mr. Moore’s. When he expresses 
it, he speaks with as much sincerity as the 
chary gods have vouchsafed to him. It is 
when he is steeped to the lips in a vague 
sweet sense that there is no difference be- 
tween him and a flower—it is in such mo- 
ments that he writes the “delicious” half- 
pages that persuade even schéne Seclen that 
he is the greatest master of English since 
Thackeray. It is when he is in the grip of 
a vague sense that there is no difference be 
tween him and a sheep or, let us say, one 
of the Essene rams which so much solicit his 
attention—it is in such moments that he 
writes the sly half-pages which persuade 
some of us that he is not far from right: 
that there is probably no very great differ- 
ence between his religion and that of the 
sheep. And so one comes back to a sense 
that a religion which helps a man make the 
distinction between himself and a flower has 
a certain usefulness yet. 

Revenons @ nos—let us return to Mr. 
Moore’s Jesus. His musing by the brook 
Kerith has a destructive tendency along with 
its benevolent sentimentality. He muses 
slowly to the conclusion that his great mis- 
sion was a mistake; that a large part of his 
teaching was fanatical; that his renunciation 
of the earthly life was perverse; that his 
presentation of himself as the Messiah was 
imposture. Finally, in the assembly of the 
Essenes, he confesses his sins. Conducted by 
a master-confesser, the recital is rather 
prolix. Here is part of the confession: 


I fear to speak of the things I said at that 
time, but I must speak of them. One man 
asked me before he left all things to follow 
me if he might not bury his father first. I 
answered, leave the dead to bury their dead, 
and to another who said, my hand is at the 
plough, may I not drive it to the headland, I 
answered: leave all things and follow me. My 
teaching grew more and more violent. It is 
not peace, I said, that I bring you, but a 
sword, and I come as a brand wherewith to 
set the world in flame. It seems to 
me that in telling the story, brethren, I am 
doing but the work of God; no man strays 
very far from the work that God has decreed 
to him. [Reviewer's italics: this is the genu- 
Ine gospel according to Moore.) But in the 
time I am telling I was so exalted by the 
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many miracles which I had seomenat » the 
power of God or the power of a demon, I 
know not which, that I encouraged my disci- 
ples to speak of me as the son of David, 
though I knew myself to be the son of Joseph 
the carpenter; and when I rode into Jerusa- 
lem and the people strewed palms before me 
and called out, the son of David, and Joseph 
said to me, let them not call thee the son of 
David, I answered in my pride, if they did 
not call it forth the stones themselves would. 

. A day passed in great exaltation and 
hope, and one evening I took bread and broke 
it, saying that I was the bread of life that 
came down from heaven and that whosoever 
ate of it had everlasting life given to him. 
After saying these words a great disquiet 
fell upon me, and calling my disciples to- 
gether I asked them to come to the garden 
of olives with me. And it was while asking 
God’s forgiveness for my blasphemies that 
the emissaries and agents of the Priests came 
and took me prisoner. 


The “great situation” in the book is the 
confrontation of Jesus with the apostle Paul. 
He staggers into the cenoby of the Essenes 
one night, full of the “glad tidings of the 
resurrection” which he has been preaching 
from Damascus to Jerusalem. He is present 
through part of the confession of Jesus, but 
imagines that he is listening to a madman, 
and is himself seized with a fit in the midst 
of the disclosure. Jesus makes several ef- 
forts later to persuade Paul that he is in- 
deed the crucified Nazarene; but Paul de 
parts utterly incredulous and unmoved, and 
goes on his way, proclaiming the risen Lord. 
Jesus had intended to return to Jerusalem, 
and to destroy his following by exploding 
his “legend.” But having seen how Paul has 
set his heart on the resurrection idea, he 
hates to do it; he does not do it; he simply 
disappears, leaving Paul uncontradicted to 
preach his colossal error throughout the 
earth—“because,” as one admiring reviewer 
has put it, “because in his gentleness he can- 
not give so much pain”! 

The sentimentality of this touches the 
cloudy borders of sublimity. The writer of 
this notice can think of but one passage in 
literature which equals it in its special qual- 
ity. That is the passage in “Tristram Shan- 
dy” in which Uncle Toby picks up the fly 
which has tormented him cruelly all dinner- 
time: “I’ll not hurt thee, says my Uncle 
Toby, rising from his chair, and going across 
the room with the fly in his hand—I’ll not 
hurt a hair of thy head:—go—says he, life 
ing up the sash, and opening his hand as 
he spoke to let it escape;—go, poor devil, get 
thee gone, why should I hurt thee?—This 
world surely is wide enough to hold both 
thee and me.” If Jesus were the sentimen- 
talist that Mr. Moore depicts him, one could 
imagine him tossing his Irish “apologis af 
out the window with the remark that Uncle 
Toby addressed to the fly. 

Well, our curiosity is satisfied: we have 
learned what George Moore has to say about 
Jesus. We shall let the defenders of relig- 
ion denounce the book, if they please, as an 
“{mpudent and detestable profanation”; we 
shall let the defenders of literature denounce 
it, if they please, as a “licentious and igno- 
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ble travesty.” For ourselves, we shall only | 
hint a doubt whether Mr. Moore, though he 
be the greatest master of English since 
Thackeray, writes well enough to say what 
he says in “The Brook Kerith.” 





CURRENT FICTION. 





The Rising Tide. By Margaret Deland. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


Mrs. Deland has been especially happy, 
hitherto, in the interpretation of what may 
be called cap and bonnet womanhood. There 
are resolute spirits among her Old Chester 
ladies, but they have their being in an at- 
mosphere of ladyhood. They belong to an 
age in which one might consent to be a gen- 
tlewoman, or an accomplished female, but 
would not choose to be labelled with the 
harsh and slightly coarse word, woman. The 
passage of half a century has changed all 
that. Ladyhood has passed out, womanhood 
has boldly asserted itself, in its own charac- 
ter at first, and more recently as an estate 
which is just the same as manhood, only 
rather more so. But if Dr. Lavender 
had had the problems of feminism to deal 
with, among his other problems, he would 
have approached them, we may be sure, in 
much the spirit of good-humored inquiry 
which marks this narrative. “Fred” Payton 
is the New Girl who is stirring so many 
humdrum households in our time. She is 
full of faith in herself and in her sex, and 
bases that faith upon theoretical distrust of 
the other sex. She is a rebel and a dissent- 
er. She hates shams, and has learned frora 
Shaw and Nietzsche and other timely guides 
for children that pretty much everything 
that is old and established is a sham. She 
is sure that there ought to be a single code 
for men and women, and signalizes her con- 
viction by aping the vices of men. With it 
all, she is ordinarily innocent enough and 
feminine enough, and, if she is lucky and 
the right opportunity comes, quite happily 
backslides into the debased and antiquated 
trade of wife and mother. Fred Payton is 
badly infected with the fashionable disease. 
Her mother is a fool and a reactionary, 
therefore Fred neglects and insults her. Wo- 
men ought to be independent, economically 
and otherwise, therefore Fred must play at 
business, and subject herself to various so- 
cial perils. She must make speeches, and 
march in parades, and smoke cigarettes, and 
flout men, and in all ways prove her su- 
perior wisdom and ability. Meanwhile her 
youth and sex are at work, and easily be- 
tray her into love for the good-looking, good- 
humored young fellow with whom she has 
been playing at friendship. She thinks he 
returns her feeling, but he is really attract- 
ed to a girl of the old-fashioned type, and 
Freddy has to pass through deep waters of 
humiliation. A better mate is awaiting her, 
in due time, and we leave her with con-| 
fidence in her reasonably happy and useful 
future. Mrs. Deland treats all this as a sert- 
ous problem of the day, recognizing that the 
tide of woman is rising, and must rise 
above the “ladylike” levels of the past. If 
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her story shows the folly of current mili- 
tant and aggressive methods, it does not 
deny the existence of a goal. 

The Woman Gives. By Owen Johnson. New 
York: Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


The author of that flimsy and popular lit- 
erary Broadway show, “The Salamander,” 
could hardly be expected to stay his hand 
from further easy profits. The present story, 
boastfully “featured” in a malodorous 
monthly, has the same false glamour of 
white lights and nocturnal feasting, and sex 
experiment, and shoddy moralizing. Bach- 
elors of both sexes disport themselves here, 
with pleasing freedom; and a sensational 
plot duly unfolds itself for the edification of 
that youth which owns the newsstand as its 
alma mater. Our heroine, to be sure, is at 
the other extreme from the leading lady of 
“The Salamander”—which might have been 
called “The Woman Who Takes.” Inga is 
a sort of priestess of generosity, and sex is 
her temple. Artists, she perceives, are a 
weak lot, always falling beneath themselves, 
and taking to drink, or worse, on the ap- 
parent theory that this sort of thing repre 
sents a kind of getting-back-at whatever has 
baffled them. It is for Inga to rescue and 
uplift them by the temporary gift of her- 
self. Here in the foreground is a gentle 
man known as Dangerfield, who is in a very 
bad way indeed. He is a great genius, but 
he has married a bad woman, and he feels 
it necessary to be extremely drunken and 
disorderly, by way of giving fate what-for. 
Inga takes him in hand, though he doesn’t 
care to be taken in hand, and has him on 
his feet in no time. That is to say, she has 
to fetch him out of the gutter more than 
once, but he presently stays out because he 
loves her so—and asks her to marry him. 
She does not care for marriage, since she 
thinks of herself as only the doctor, and 
knows this patient will not need her always, 
while some other is sure to. She loves Dan- 
gerfield, but loves her duty more. So she 
marries him, with the proviso that she may 
leave him and follow her star, whenever she 
sees fit; and (here we observe the author's 


| stern realism in action) she actually does 


that, as soon as Dangerfield has fulfilled 
himself, and another derelict has appeared, 
signalling, in the offing. We recall no re- 
cent popular tract masking a plea for sex- 
ual freedom under “the higher morality” to 
match with this. 


A Sentimental Dragon. By Nina Larrey 
Duryea. New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$1.25 net. 

Down the steps of his cousin’s house in the 
Faubourg St. Honoré ran Jehan de Reizet, 
plump into the arms of adventure in discreet 
black with white cotton hosiery. But this 
adventure led him, alas! to the house of 
his sworn foes, the rich Americans who 
lived next door to his own hAétel and insist- 
ed on trying to buy his garden to play in. 
But, of course, Jehan had a brother in 


Eton collars who did not share the family 
against 


prejudice rich Americans; and 
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Sylvia, the daughter of “The Idea,” 
actly the sort of American girl who bears 
that kind of a name in this kind of a story 
Moreover, Madame Petan, the discreet and 
sentimental dragon in black, mixed up th: 
two brothers in her zeal to prevent the joint 
plans of Mrs. Bradish and the Due de 
Petrinac from maturing in the lifelong un 
happiness of Sylvia. So that with the help 
of a flood in Paris and an international spy 
and a pearl necklace and a French chAteaa 
and a great deal of true love, this perfectly 
absurd story manages to keep the reader 
turning its pages, in spite of a naive and 
woful waste of words and such verba) eccen- 
tricities as “the unknown quantity is always 
to be suspicioned.” 


Was ©€X- 


THE NATURE OF SOVEREIGNTY 
What It Is. By David 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Americanism. 
Jayne Hill. 
$1.25 net. 


Mr. Hill’s book falls into two parts, the 
first of which deals most directly with the 
question suggested by the title. The distin- 
guishing characteristic of American govern- 
ment, as Mr. Hill sees it, is the recognition 
of certain fundamental rights, the familiar 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” 
which inhere in the individual, and which 
government may not rightfully infringe. 
These rights are not derived from the state, 
but embody, rather, ethical principles funda- 
mental to organized human relationships in 
a democracy; and the recognition of them, 
whether by the Federal Constitution or by 
the Constitutions of the States, implies an 
irrevocable limitation of governmental pow- 
er which the people have voluntarily impos- 
ed upon themselves. This conception of a 
self-limited democracy Mr. Hill 
with Imperialism, which he represents as 
the uncontrolled right of a monarch to en- 
force his will, and with the theory of the un- 
controlled right of “the people” to have their 
way. It is in the growth of this theory of 
popular omnipotence, an imperialism of the 
many rather than of one, that he sees grave 
peril for American constitutional democracy 


contrasts 


There is no more knotty question of po- 
litical science than this of the nature ané 
limitations of sovereignty; but while we 
sympathize fully with Mr. Hill in his keen 
and vigorous criticism of current politica) 
tendencies, we cannot think that his analy- 
sis quite reaches the heart of the matter 
It is clear, for example, that the fundamen 
tal individual rights of which he speaks are 
not derived from the state; for, if they are, 
the state may limit them or take them away 
But whence are they derived? Precisely 
what is that “nature of things” from which 
spring rights with which a constitutiona! 
government may not justly interfere? Ex- 
actly what is the source or sanction of the 
social ethics to which government must give 
heed? Moreover, granting that an Ameri- 
can Constitution implies a relinquishment of 
power on the part of the people, is such re 


linquishment irrevocable? It Is a famillar 
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maxim of constitutional law that a Legisla- 
ture cannot bind its successors; can the peo- 
ple of one age bind the people of another? 
These are fundamental questions of practi- 
cal politics as well as of social philosophy, 
and their answer is not rendered any easier 
by the fact that they involve the feelings, 
prejudices, and ambitions of men as well as 
their reasoned political convictions. Unless, 
however, we are to take refvge in the theory 
of a divine order, independent of temporary 
human will or desire, to the realization of 
which society is always tending, and to 
which governments and individuals must 
alike conform, we cannot think that the 
preservation of individual rights is to be 
greatly furthered by assuming that a peo- 
ple may not, if they choose, relieve them- 
selves from restrictions which they have vol- 
untarily assumed, or by positing the exist- 
ence of invincible personal ethics beyond the 
reach of social sanction. 

Whether, as Mr. Hill appears to hold, the 
principles of social morality are at one with 
those of personal morality, is, like the na- 
ture of sovereignty, a vexed question. The 
whole history of democracy, however, is one 
of limitation of individual freedom, of pro- 
hibition to-day of things sanctioned or tol- 
erated yesterday, of progressive merging of 
the individual in the larger life of the com- 
munity. The only restraints which a con- 
stitutional democracy, or, for that matter, 
any other enlightened type of state, ever 
permanently recognizes are the hard teach- 
ings of experience; the only rights which 
it permanently safeguards are those which 
remain indispensable whatever the other so- 
clal changes. The ultimate sanction for so- 
cial morality, in other words, is history. Safe- 
ty in a democracy, accordingly, lies, not in 
constitutional formule, or in unalterable 
abnegations, or in upright judges, or in high- 
minded executives and legislators, but in 
the intellectual and moral education of the 
whole people, and the translation of knowl- 
edge into terms of active political interest. 
In this conclusion, if not in all the reason- 
ing which leads up to it, we are glad to find 
ourselves in entire accord with Mr. Hill; 
but we wish that he had gone further, and 
had pointed out some practical steps by 
which people who feel that their constitu- 
tional rights are invaded may successfully 
defend themselves against the “new democ- 
racy” whose onward march he, in common 
with many other thoughtful Americans, 
views with misgiving and concern. 

The second part of Mr. Hill's book ts a 
vigorous plea for preparedness, diplomatic 
and economic as well as military and naval, 
as the only means by which American dem- 
oecratic ideals can be maintained. What Mr. 
Hill has to say at this point about the po- 
sition of the United States has behind It 
the welght of his own successful diplomat- 
and it is refreshing to have 
the argument presented without praise of 
militarism or of war, without array of sta- 
tistics, and with no heated prophecy of evils 
to come. The most sincere opponent of na- 
tional defence may well ponder what is here 
set down. 
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LAMARTINE THE STATESMAN. 





Lamartine Orateur. By Louis’ Barthou. 


Paris: Hachette et Cie. 7 fr. 50. 

M. Barthou was admirably qualified to un- 
dertake this penetrating study, since he 
combines much political experience with the 
resources of a cultivated pen. Twice Min- 
ister of Justice, Premier after the fall of 
his friend Briand (1913), he is perhaps best 
known as the leader under whom the three- 
year military law was passed. He has al- 
ready written a volume on Mirabeau and a 
monograph on Lamartine’s political creed. 

The interest of the present study is that 
it poses a series of actual and crucial ques- 
tions: Can the closet idealist become a 
practical statesman? Does poetic vision help 
or hinder the orator? Will a deep faith in 
democracy be justified by works? 

The reader may approach these questions 
with a slight bias, influenced by that “pré- 
vention de poésie,” the belief that the poet 
should stick to his metres, against which 
the mature Lamartine so long struggled. It 
was a change of base, approved, however, by 
certain far-sighted contemporaries—Victor 
Hugo, Thiers, Royer-Collard; by such recent 
critics as Doumic and Deschanel; finally, by 
M. Barthou himself. 

In his survey of Lamartine’s oratorical and 
political evolution, the author, dealing first 
with the “years of formation,” stresses their 
conservative legitimist tendencies. The 
young poet was thus disposed by parental 
influence and by the circumambient glow of 
Chateaubriand’s Catholic and monarchical 
movement. Lamartine’s early hatred of Na- 
poleon continues; but soon the idealist 
changes his trust in a sort of Providential 
force to a belief in reasoned action. Even 
before the twenties, as M. lLanson has 
shown, Lamartine was more a man of action 
than anything else. (He defines eloquence 
as “l’action parlée.”) In the storm and in- 
decision of the transition years, he bides his 
time, serving as diplomat abroad, accepting 
with reservation the Revolution of 1830. 
Elected to the Chamber under the Govern- 
ment of July, he long maintains, “au 
plafond,” a position of independence and 
even of isolation, where watchfully he waits. 

M. Barthou emphasizes the importance of 
Lamartine’s manifesto, “La Politique ration- 
nelle” (1831). To the principles here 
enounced he remains faithful to the end, be- 
coming only more liberal and revolutionary 
as the years pass. “La pensée sociale,” con- 
sideration of social rather than merely po- 
litical questions, is already seen as his point 
of departure. Liberty is his goal. He ac- 
cepts a constitutional monarchy only on con- 
dition that it extend liberty in every direc- 
tion: freedom of the press, of education, sep- 
aration of church and state. 
decentralization of political powers and for a 
suffrage practically universal, though with 
qualifications and degrees. 

This enlightened programme was sustain- 
ed by his oratory and, ten years later, was 
developed and based in a hitherto unpub- 





‘ lished speech to his electors of Macon. 
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basis now is frankly the Revolution of 1789. 
As a youth, Lamartine had distinguished be- 
tween the “Révolution-action” and the “Ré- 
volution-principe.” In 1840, he viewed the 
latter as emphatically the source of modern 
liberty and light—an attitude sustained in 
the “Histoire des Girondins.” He was even 
capable of pleading for humanity first—then 
Franee. Humanitarianism—Reason—Prog- 
ress: these are the watchwords transferred 
from the eighteenth century. Across the 
generations, the First Republic transmits 
the torch to the Second, while, beyond the 
Empire, looms the Third. France to-day 
owes much to the rare energy and devotion 
of the men of ’48, among whom Lamartine 
was indubitably chief. 

His splendid emergence during that year 
was not so comet-like as generally supposed. 
For eighteen years he had been preparing 
himself by the study of affairs and by the 
careful development of his oratorical gifts. 
We see him expounding matters so diverse 
as railways and the classics, the socialistic 
“law of labor” and the Oriental question. We 
follow, in M. Barthou’s abundant quotations 
and résumés, the great speeches on electoral 
reform, on transferring Napoleon’s ashes, the 
fiery speeches of the “dictatorship” in 1848, 
when four times Lamartine saved public or- 
der by the power of the word. We observe 
the transition in his oratory from carefully 
written rhetoric to spontaneous improvisa- 
tion, founded on manifest knowledge and 
sympathy, always compelling admiration 
and frequently votes. 

His relations with the leaders of his time 
—Berryer, Guizot, Thiers—are duly exposed. 
Lamartine differs from the spirit of the 
bourgeois monarchy by his consistent faith 
in the people, and his desire to “organize 
democracy” carries him into the opposition 
and at last into revolution. He was too 
much of a poet, too little of a self-seeker, to 
become a party whip. Maintaining his in- 
dependent position, he used every opportu- 
nity to practice his oratorical gymnastics. 
As a vates, he revealed often, almost uncan- 
nily, the spirit of prophecy: in 1840, he warn- 
ed the populace against another Bonaparte; 
he predicted the Commune, in connection 
with the Paris fortifications; very early he 
was persuaded that his hand would guide 
the ship through the seas of revolution; and, 
in advocating the severance of church and 
state, he pleaded for the right of religious 
association. A dozen examples of such fore- 
sight point less to coincidence than to a true 
“doctrine d’avenir,” founded on history and 
observation. Memorable also are many of 
his phrases: “la France s’ennuie,” the “révo- 
lution du mépris,” the proposed epitaph, “A 
Napoléon—seul.” 

His vivid personality, his physical mag- 
netism and poetic spirit, doubtless stirred the 
crowd when, at the height of the tempest, he 
would “leap from horseback to the tribune,” 
confronting shots, converting multitudes. So 
much for his—and their—national dramatic 
sense. But to win over hard-headed politi- 
clans and such jealous critics as Sainte- 
Beuve, it is evident that more was needed. M. 
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Barthou proves that Lamartine had the rest: 
the assiduity to penetrate special problems, 
the ability to expound them, the self-abstrac- 
tion needed to bring himself to a higher 
power. 

He was too great a man to be confined to 
one province—that is the conclusion and the 
answer to the “prévention de _ poésie.” 
Struggling away from lyricism (which he 
came to disdain), he yet sufficiently kept the 
impress of the outworn shell, in the use of 
vibrant images or of an occasionally rhetori- 
cal and “fluid oratory.” His “swan-like” na- 
ture and some rose-color persist. But that is 
not the rule. The rule is an impassioned 
logic, a steady growth in vigor and argumen- 
tation. Reason and fact come to be more 
and more his guides—witness M. Barthou’s 
samples of the stout scaffoldings which un- 
derlie Lamartine’s speeches. His oratory, in- 
deed, is less “fluid” than his other prose. His 
gifts of imagination, memory, harmony, his 
very lack of invective and wit, show his 
thought as based on the solid Verities. He 
should be read and pondered by those who 
still think that the idealist is misplaced in 
government. The fact is that any democracy, 
were it left thus rudderless, would be mis- 
placed upon this earth. 


Notes 


“A Book of Operas” and “A Second Book 
of Operas,” by Henry Edward Krehbiel, are 
announced as forthcoming by the Macmillan 
Company. 





“The Possible Peace,” by Roland E.ugins, 
is announced for immediate publication by 
the Century Company. 





E. P. Dutton & Co. publish this week “El 
Supremo,” by Edward Lucas White; “Th« 
Taming of Calinga,” by C. L. Carlsen, and 
“The Whirlpool,” by Victoria Morton. 





Small, Maynard & Co. will publish on Oc- 
tober 25 “The Stranger at the Hearth,” by 
Katharine Metcalf Roof, and “Told in a 
French Garden, August, 1914,” by the author 
of “A Hilltop on the Marne.” 


Houghton Mifflin Company announces the 
publication of the following: “The Romance 
of a Christmas Card,” by Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin; “Ambulance Number 10,” by Leslie Bus- 
well; “The Cave Twins,” by Lucy Fitch Per- 
kins; “The Glory of Toil,” by Edna Deane 
Proctor, and “Portraits of Women,” by Ga- 
maliel Bradford. 





Volumes just published by Henry Holt & 


Co. include: “Our Naptupski Neighbors,” 
by Edith Miniter; “Henry James,” by Re- 


becca West (in the Writers of the Day se- 


ries); “Guide of New York City,” edited by 
Fremont Rider, and “The Forest Princess 
and Other Masques,” by Constance D’Arcy 
Mackay. 





Dodd, Mead & Co. have announced the fol- 
lowing: “The Life of the Caterpillar,” by J. 
Henri Fabre; “The Empress Eugénie and 
Her Son,” by Edward Legge; “The Last 
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Days of Archduke Rudolph,” by 
Grant; “‘A. E.’ (George W 
Darrell Figgis; “Sir Edward Carson,” by St 


Hamil 


Russell),"” by 


John G. Ervine; “The Short Cut,” Jack- 
son Gregory; “Sport, Travel, and Adven- 
ture,” by A. G. Lewis; “The Maid Marvel- 
lous: Jeanne d’Arc,” by Magdalene Hors 
fall; “Animal Drawing Book,” by Mabel L 
Frank, and “Nutcracker and Mouse-Kine” 
and “Little Dwarf Nose and Magic Whistle, 


by E. Gordon Browne. 





The late Adolf F. Bandelier’s “The Delight 


Makers,” published in 1890, will be repub- 
lished shortly by Dodd, Mead & Co. with the 
addition of several photographic plates. It 


recalled that Bandelier (who was a 
frequent contributor to the Nation, on the 
subject of Southwestern archwology) an- 
nounced as his object in writing this book 
that he “was prompted to perform the work 
by a conviction that however scientific works 
may tell the truth about the Indian, they ex- 
always a limited influence upon the 
general public; and to that public ; 
the Indian has remained as good as un- 
known.” “The Delight Makers,” written in 
the form of a novel, portrays the life of the 
Tewa and Queres tribes of the Pueblo In- 
dians of New Mexico in prehistoric times 


will be 


ercise 


When one reads, in the introductory chap- 
ter of John P. Hill’s “The Federal Executive” 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.; $2 net), such sug- 
if not that 
the President has man in 


convincing statements as 


“the one 


gestive 


become 


the nation primarily responsible to the people 
for the enactment into laws of their will,” 
and that while Congress “theoretically makes 


“more and more, in these 
political leadership of the President 
‘ merely enacts into law the principles 
that the majority party declared in its 
platform,” one naturally anticipates that the 
author is about to give us, what is greatly to 


the laws,” it 
of the 


has 


be desired, a broad discussion of the place of 


the Presidency in the American constitutional 
and political system. The book 
be, however, a detai'ed and rather dry account 
of the development and present duties of the 
various executive departments, based 
upon statutes and official reports, and accom- 
panied by statistics showing the extent of the 
interests with which the several departments, 
bureaus, and commissions are charged. In- 
cidentally, the author finds opportunity to say 
a good word for preparedness, and to urge 
the establishment of a Government school 
of administration and public service. No one 
will dispute Mr. Hill’s conclusion that a re- 
organization and redistribution of executive 
functions is desirable in the interest of effi- 
ciency; and his suggestion of new Cabinet 
departments of education, transportation, and 
interstate trade is in accord with recent de- 


turns out to 


largely 


velopments of executive operations It is} 


hardly correct to say (p. 43) that the Cabinet, 
as distinct from the individual 
who compose it, “plays a part in the 
affairs that is ever assuming more 
tance’; and there are no “records of its meet- 
ings,” as another clause of the same passage 
seems to imply. A curious omission, in the 
account of the Treasury Department, of the 
interesting provision of the act of 1789 creat- 
ing the Department, which requires the Sec- 
retary to report, “in person or in writing,” to 
either house of Congress on matter re- 
ferred to him or relating to his 
makes it necessary to modify some of Mr. 


secretaries 
national 


impor- 


any 
Department, 





days | 








Hill's observations on the relat 
and th i 
many who will not agree that the P Ont 


ecutive to Congress; 


is “a thoroughly up-to-date 

tion” (p. 193) The class at la 
Monroe, and John Quincy Ada y 

ist Presidents is, 
with the 


of course, ! ’ 
filiation 
plied. 


party of that im i n- 


“The War for the World,” of which Israel 
Zangwill writes (Macmillan; $1.50) 
war of the Allies against the Central Powers 
It is the war and 
morality against the spirit of force which in 
deed is well symbolized by 
which is to be met with the 
book contains nearly fifty 
length, together with a few poems, on various 
aspects of the War for the World. The long- 
est and most important section is the Prefa 


of reason civilization -and 
“Prussianism,” but 
world ove The 
papers of varying 


which is chiefly “an apologia for not beings 
pro-German.” By a Pro-German Mr. Zanewill 
means one who has surrendered to German 
ideals and German method Measured by this 
standard, a large portion of the Britis) 

and all of the British Government 
the author's opinion, unmistakably | 
man “Under the plea Salus reipublice su 


prema ler, even Habeas Corpus is gone—for a 


British-born subject may be imprisoned 

out reason given or without trial. We hav 
lived to see military and industrial conserty 
tion accompanied by ‘a petty Pru 

which has disgusted even conscript mr 
secret trials before illegally minded ficia 


executions of unnamed persons for unknown 


offences, internment of thousands of abl 
bodied aliens, winding up of enemy com 

and ruthless sentences for 
pani« 


warring 


purely techni l of 


fences pronounced by stricken maki 
trates.” Nor is it the 
that Mr. Zangwill 
“Under the 


is now 


nations al 
finds pro-German tin spirit 
‘Preparedness’ America 
incipient Pr 
with the first fine cars 
that to ‘ensure peace you 
must prepare for war!’ Poor mpk oul 
So this fallacy, like the confidence trich 
perennial, needing only a constant renewal of 
fools.” 


slogan of 
seething with 
and announcing 


rapture of discovery 


The same point of view is presented | ey 
eral of the papers which follow the Preface 
In “The War Devil” (first published in Apri! 
1913) the author points out the folly of trust 
ing to armaments for peace—"the 
Dreadnoughts, the her dread.” WN 
is arbitration more than makeshift and pal- 
liative; for it “supposes a closed world, 
world, the life-flood frozen suddenly when the 


greater 


ma fixe a 


first Hague Conference was founded.” Onl; 
reason and love can bring peace; and “hetween 
love and the sword there is no third way.” 


And the love and reason which are to prevent 
Mill- 


with 


war, as Mr. Zangwill points out in “The 
Pacifists,” must 
new generation 


be supplied afresh 
Nothing 
arbitration 


tary 


each that we in do, 


either by making treatii or by 
victories, can bring about a 
The notion of 
chimerical as the notion of 


the razor. 


winning “perma- 


nent peace.” ending ‘war by 


the sword is as 
ending beards by 





nfined 
connined 


World” is not 
War Peace The 
stion is dealt with, and Woman Suf 
some of the 
collection—the 


“The 
to issues 


War for the 
relating to and 
Congo que 
frage; and finally—in most In 
papers in the whole 
status of the Jews and thelr 


teresting 


present relatior 
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to Russia. In “Rosy Russia” Mr. Zangwill 
uses all his power of satire to describe the 
astounding revolution of Russia, in English 
from the type of all that was bad to 
the paragon of sweet simplicity and mystical 
insight. “These processions marching over 
the great white spaces—they are not convicts, 
but pilgrims following the gleam. These mou- 
jiks rolling in the mud—they are not drunk, 
they never were drunk, even when vodka 
was their staff of life; they are mystics medi- 
tating on the brotherhood of man and the 
fatherhood of the Czar.”—So far, in fact, has 
the love of Russia gone that the Russian Jew 
has become in many English eyes no longer 
an object of sympathv, but an evil influence. 
\nd so the heartless persecutions of the Jew 
have been continued all through this 
which 350,000 Jews are fighting for 


‘ yes, 


which 


war in 


Russia—have met but indifference in the 
Prussianized portion of the British public. 
Hundreds of Russian Jews “have been im- 


prisoned as hostages, shot, knouted, hanged, 
buried alive; women have been outraged, 
whole populations have fled, some before the 
enemy, many hounded out by their own mili- 
tary authorities, wandering—but not into the 
world. Into the towns outside the Pale 
they might not escape—these were not open 
to the wounded soldier. In the long 
history of the martyr-people there is no 
ghastlier chapter. But while Poland and belt- 
gium are crowned with their sorrows and 
cheered by the hope of re-birth, while the 
of Belgium has become an immortal 
memory, the agony of Israel is ob- 
scure and unknown, unlightened by sympathy, 
unredeemed by any national prospect, happy 
if it only escapes mockery.” 


wide 


even 


agony 
heroic 


In spite of the hardships of war, the 
Vonthly Review (Rivista Mensile) of the 
“Touring Club Italiano” shows that this great 
tourist organization is maintaining itself at 
t high level of efficiency. Statistics given in 


the August number of the Review show a 
total membership of 156,948, of whom over 
nine thousand are life members. As com- 
pared with figures given six months ago, this 
indicates only a trifling loss in the enormous 
annual membership and an actual gain of 
over one thousand in life members. The 
preparation of the Club’s “Guida d'Italia” is 

ing right along, on the same scale as the 
fine volume on Piemonte, Lombardia, and 
Canton Ticino, which came from the press 
last year. This itself has been republished, 


for greater convenience, in a two-volume edi- 
with considerable improvement. L. V. 
Iiertarelll, the editor of the Guide, contributes 
to the Review some interesting experiences 

countered while touring Sicily in prepara- 
tlon for the volume on Sicily and Sardinia. 
Icxcept In the few large cities he finds the 
hotel accommodations almost wholly bad. 
Like the Princess Wolkonski, whose “Impres- 
ions de Sicile” were reviewed in these col- 
umns, he was sometimes obliged, by the char- 
ucter of the beds, to sleep in his clothes. The 
«l was bad and the tollet arrangements in- 

ribably unsanitary and offensive, or sim- 
p non-existent. A rather disquieting feature 


tion, 


the automobilist Is the almost irresistible 
lency of the Sicilian small boy to launch a 

t any automobile that passes him. The 

of the Touring Club Italiano, however, 

ur destined rapidly to improve such condl- 
ind the organization well deserves the 
support it is receiving. The annual fee for 
membership is less than two dollars (8.06 lire 
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outside of Italy), and the Rivista Mensile it- 
self is well worth that, to say nothing of the 
“Guida d'Italia,” the volumes of which are dis- 
tributed gratis to members. The Club has its 
headquarters in Milan. 





We must not take Gen. Maxwell Van Zandt 
Woodhull’s “West Point in Our Next War” 
(Putnam; $1.25 net) too seriously, because, 
as he himself tells us in his preface, he is 
merely giving his own views and opinions on 
military subjects, and in our free country any 
man has a right to say what he thinks. Some 
of Gen. Woodhull’s dicta commend them- 
selves, but his work as a whole will merely 
raise a smile. For example, the Panama Canal 
is “not an influence for peace,” but “an in- 
ducement to war”; this is probably true, but 
what is the author’s conclusion? That we 
sell the Philippine Islands to Germany, stipu- 
lating that Germany shall guarantee “in per- 
petuity the possession of the Panama Canal to 
the United States.” He easily recommends 
changes in West Point that would rip up that 
famous school from sole to crown; he may be 
right, but the country, before agreeing with 
him, will call upon him to substitute working 
plans for generalities. One detail he does give 
us: there should be a course in aviation for 
all cadets; this is excellent, and what is more, 
easy, since apparently all that is needed is that 
“cadets should be required to make two or 
three ascensions a year, and to prepare and 
submit reports of their observations while in 
the air as a part of their study of recon- 
noitring.” The reform of West Point includes 
such matters as the proper organization of 
the machine-gun service, the “curse” of de- 
tached service, and a panegyric of Gen. John 
A. Logan. His recommendations in respect 
of the “active” army have the merit of origi- 
nality; to consist ultimately of 200,000 men, it 
should be organized and borne on the rolls as 
cavalry and artillery, that is to say, “a cer- 
tain number of regiments [are] always to 
serve as infantry in time of peace, but each 
regiment of the army to take in turn its tour 
of service and training as cavalry or as ar- 
tillery.” The remainder of the army (in- 
fantry) is to be raised, like his cavalry and 
artillery, by conscription, and is to constitute 
the reserve army. Of the sincerity of the au- 
thor, the violence of his opinions and the 
energy with which he presses them leave no 
reasonable doubt. No more can we doubt the 
excellence of his motives. He is really con- 
vinced that he is right, and that everybody 
else Is wrong, and has had the courage to 
proceed under this conviction; if we may 
paraphrase the poet, the “force of opinion could 
no further go.” 


The motives which actuate an individual 
are usually complex. Those which actuate a 
government directed by a group of individuals 
are still more complex. It is not unnatural, 
therefore, that scholars, Fourth of July ora- 
tors, and publicists have long alleged very 
differing motives for the assistance which 
France gave us during the Revolution. Ver- 
gennes’'s benevolence towards us has been 
exaggerated for several reasons: our former 
antipathy to Britain, the memory of the noble 
unselfishness of Lafayette and his compan- 











ions, which has been carelessly assumed as 
more or less characteristic of the whole | 
French Government, and the unquestioned ' 





fact that the French assistance was a great, 
probably a decisive, factor in the establish- 
ment of our independence. Prof. J. R. Seeley, 
on the other hand, in his much-read presen- 
tation of the French intervention as merely 
an episode in the British-French struggle for 
colonial dominion, made it appear that Ver- 
gennes acted not because he loved America 
or because he gave way to what George Ban- 
croft called the French “movement of intel- 
lectual freedom,” but because he hated Eng- 
land; revenge for France’s loss of Canada was 
to be sought in making England lose her 
thirteen colonies. During the past twenty 
years, however, with the publication of Do- 
niol’s monumental collection of documents re- 
lating to the participation of France in the 
establishment of American independence, it 
has become possible to appreciate more pre- 
cisely the motives which actuated Vergennes 
and the French Government. But with even 
this rich material at their disposal scholars 
are still in disagreement. Professor Van Tyne, 
in a recent number of the American Historical 
Review, tries to show that the effective motive 
of the French alliance was the terrible bogey 
in Vergennes’s mind that England and the 
colonies might compromise their quarrel and 
then pounce in a joint Anglo-American at- 
tack upon the French and Spanish West In- 
dian possessions. There is no doubt that this 
fear was present to Vergennes, but it was not 
so decisive as Professor Van Tyne argues. 
In fact, it did not seriously disturb Vergennes 
himself, but was shrewdly used by him to 
scare the timid and hesitating Louis XVI into 
adopting the policy of an American alliance 
which Vergennes favored on other grounds. 





Prof. Edward S. Corwin’s able and interest- 
ing thesis (“French Policy and the American 
Alliance of 1778”; Princeton University Press; 
$2 net) is that the leading motive with Ver- 
gennes himself was neither the fear of an 
Anglo-American coalition attack in the Carib- 
bean nor mere desire for revenge, but an 
ardent ambition to restore to France the pres- 
tige which she had lost during the reign of 
Louis XV. As a confirmed adherent of the 
old system of the Balance of Power, which 
had been seriously upset by French defeats 
and territorial losses in the Seven Years’ War 
and by the partitions of Poland and Turkey, 
Vergennes desired to assert for Louis XVI a 
place in the world like that enjoyed by Louis 
XIV. He wished to upset the status quo of 
1776, which was unfavorable for France, to 
become again the arbiter of Europe, and to 
recover for France the unquestioned pre- 
eminence of former days. In so far, there- 
fore, though he did not aim at territorial ag- 
grandizement for France, his policy was one 
of aggression rather than of defence. Pro- 
fessor Corwin has analyzed this complex ques- 
tion with much clearness and nicety, and 
made a valuable and very readable contribu- 
tion to the history of our first and only en- 
tangling alliance with a European Power. 
The scope of his volume is somewhat wider 
than the title would suggest. He includes a 
careful study of the Franco-Spanish treaty 
of 1779 and of the consequent embarrassment 
into which Vergennes fell because of his de- 
vious diplomacy and his conflicting obligations 
to his Spanish and American allies. He ex- 
plains also how it was that the Continental 
Congress took the extraordinary step of vir- 
tually entrusting its peace negotiations with 
England to the double-dealing Vergennes: and 
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finally how the American peace commission- 
ers, moved by Jay's suspicions, disregarded 
their instructions and by separate negotia- 
tions obtained from England the favorable 
terms of the Peace of 1783. 


Theodore Schroeder, secretary of the Free 
Speech League, has brought out an enlarged 
edition of his “Free Speech for Radicals” 
(Riverside, Conn.: Hillacre Bookhouse; $1.50). 
The chief enlargements comprise a chapter on 
methods of constitutional construction, an ex- 
tended account of the San Diego imbroglio, 
and a short extract on industrial unrest and 
free speech from the final report of the Fed- 
eral Commission on Industrial Relations. The 
chapter on methods of constitutional con- 
struction is an ingenious application, to the 
particular question of the extent of the con- 
stitutional guarantee of free speech, of what 
the author calls the synthetic method; a 
method, that is, which assumes that each limi- 
tation or guarantee of a right is a part of the 
general idea of that right as set forth in 
the Constitution, which generalization is to be 
applied deductively to concrete cases as they 
arise. Mr. Schroeder’s use of the method 
leads, as might be anticipated, to quite dif- 
ferent conclusions from those usually arrived 
at by the courts. 








Drama 





“LE POILU.” 


The French have adapted even musical com- 
edy to suit their particular temperament. In 
“Le Poilu,” which came to the Garrick Thea- 
tre last week, the drama is merely interspersed 
with songs, yet the latter succeed in giving a 
lyric flavor to the entire production. The main 
situation is the simplest: A French soldier in 
the present war has fallen in love with his 
godmother, a sweet girl of eighteen, who, fol- 
lowing a custom much in vogue, has chosen 
him as the recipient of her daily letters. He 
obtains leave of absence in order to visit her. 
But her grandmother, cleverly played by Mlle. 
Jeanne Maubourg, is scandalized that the af- 
fair has proceeded so far, and decides to re- 
ceive the soldier as if she herself were the god- 
mother. The dialogue in this scene sparkles 
with the polite pretence which the French 
know so well how to contrive. The Poilu, 
mildly amused by his elderly hostess, meets 
the situation with finesse, and with only a few 
lapses of absentmindedness. But when the 
young girl, disguising herself as the maid, 
brings in the tea service, the soldier’s thoughts 
are distracted from his hostess beyond recall. 
Of course, the two manage to be alone together 
long enough to confess their love and to 
arrange for other meetings. Later they are 
married by proxy and the girl follows her 
husband to the front. From this point the 
comedy becomes farcical, owing to the need 
of concealing the facts. A village courier, the 
“proxy,” and the colonel himself become 
enamoured of her, much to the distress of the 
Poilu. In the end the truth is revealed, and 
the colonel, to discipline the young man for 
aHowing his lady, contrary to all orders, to 
join him at the front, imposes a sentence 
which pleases the lovers best of all and which 
accords well with the spirit of French farce. 
The part of the girl was daintily played by 
Mile. Madeleine d’Espinoy and André Bellon 
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The singing of the Marseillaise and of other 
patriotic French songs was entirely in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the play. Not so much 
can be said for the epilogue of eccentric danc- 
ing and imitations given by an “American 
dancer.” As such, Miss Lucille Kent showed 
no little cleverness, but this feature, manifest- 
ly a sop to the American audience, was out 
of place. 








In “Wreckage” (Dodd, Mead; $1 net), the 
well-known dramatist, J. Hartley Manners, 
has evidently been inspired by the example of 
Brieux. It is a thesis play, akin in its gen- 
eral character to “Damaged Goods” (Les 
Avariés); it is not nearly so well made, 
and deals with the evils of the drug habit. In 
some respects it is more valuable because it 
is more informing. The facts of his sub- 
ject, which are of the gravest social impor- 
tance, are not of common knowledge, and 
can be discussed in detail without any shock 
to convention, and without much danger of 
provoking ignorant or mischievous curiosity. 
Whether the theatre is the most effective fo- 
rum for the discussion of physiological topics 
of this kind may be doubted, but a play 
that could so deeply stir public interest in 
the ravages wrought by the abuse of the 
hypodermic needle, as to provoke a general 
demand for its suppression, would find its 
ample justification. Such a piece, however, 
would have to carry with it the conviction 
of expert knowledge, scientific accuracy, and 
utter sincerity of philanthropic purpose. Mr. 
Manners’s play, notwithstanding the prefa- 
tory certificate given to it by Charles B 
Towns, does not wholly fulfil these condi- 
tions. In its way, although it is heavily over- 
laden with expository and argumentative ha- 
rangues, it is a strong and interesting work, 
with several good dramatic situations; but 
the essentially theatrical form of the story, 
with its convenient coincidences, frequent ir- 
relevances, special pleadings, sweeping gener- 
alizations, and happy ending, is more sug 
gestive of the practiced playwright than of the 
precise scientist. Like many other writers 
for the theatre, he exhibits a tendency to lay 
too much stress upon particular instances in 
support of broad deductions. His hero is an 
eager young specialist, animated by the purest 
altruistic motives, who has devoted his life 
to the study of “dope” fiends and their path- 
ological history. His experience has convinced 
him that the majority of his patients were, in 
the first instance, innocent victims of mal- 
practice on the part of incompetent physicians 
and nurses, which originated the cravings of 
which they were to become the doomed slaves 
Thereafter he becomes an ardent advocate of 
legislation that shall enforce a rigid control 
of the distribution and use of narcotic and 
stimulative drugs. Working along his own 
theories, which do not seem peculiarly origi 
nal, he effects remarkable cures. Finally chance 
brings to him the worst imaginable specimen 
of human drug wreckage, who turns out to 
be his father, once a great lawyer, whom he 
had always supposed to be dead. Him, 
after ceaseless care and patience, he restores 
to perfect health, sanity, self-respect, and re- 
newed capacity, thereby ending all the com- 
plications of the play, and securing his own 
triumph, fame, and happiness. Here the in- 
stincts of the popular dramatist appear tc 
have prevailed over the zeal of the propagan- 
dist. It is plain that the case against the 
morphine or heroin habit—in itself already 


too, 





attended well to the lines of the Poilu. 


complete and unanswerable—is not strength- 
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ened by the cure of a man who is offered as 
the most horrible example of its deadly ef- 
fects. The play, of course, to drive its argu 
ment home, ought to have ended tragically 
But, even so, the effect of it would be weaken 
ed by the large amount of highly 
tious matter which is introduced 

as it exposes and assails a 
frightful social evil, it !s entitled to respect 
as a serious drama, but it is lacking in 
sobriety, reflection, and solidity. It suggests 
the plea of an adroit counsel, 
a special solicitor, rather than of a reform 
er sure of all his details. 2 


disputa- 
In so far 


notorious and 


crammed by 


Finance 


SPECULATION, WAR, AND PROSPERITY 


When the recent speculative craze on the 
Stock Exchange was at its height, it was dis 
countenanced and opposed by the experienced 
capitalists of Wall Street. Their ground of 
opposition was two-fold. First, the real peril 
of the present great prosperity in this coun 
try—a peril which has existed from the 
start—was that prices of goods and securities 
might be raised by excited speculators, on 
the basis of borrowed money, to 
which would “discount” their perpetual con- 
tinuance, leaving the whole financial situa 
tion exposed to the uncertainties which the 
end of the war would bring. But it was 
also criticised on the ground that the specu 
lators were ignoring wholly the possibility 
of accidents in the nearer future. 

Two weeks ago a very prominent and suc- 
cessful Wall Street his 
friends that the stock speculation was sound 
ly based; that its violence measured the ex 
traordinary character of the financial situa- 
tion; that nothing was in sight to prevent 
its continuance, and that he himself had 
withdrawn entirely from the market, since 
he knew from experience that 
such a condition of affairs meant that some- 
thing wholly unexpected was about to hap- 
pen, with a resultant collapse of the prices. 
His conclusion embodied the verdict of ex- 
perience; it was quickly justified by events. 

Occurrences which upset such excited 
speculations come as a rule from wholly un- 
expected quarters. One basis for the recent 
cocksureness of the market was its abso- 
lute conviction that no move for peace was 
possible. The first thing that happened was 
the positive assurance, from high banking 
quarters, that exactly such a move was on 
the boards. When Wall Street had adjusted 
itself to the natural mood of skepticism re- 
garding that announcement, the German 
navy took a hand, and once more, as on 
s0 many previous occasions, created an awk- 
ward and perilous diplomatic situation. It 
was as if malignant chance were determined 
to upset the speculative arguments which 
had been classed as incontestable. 

It was highly characteristic of the mental 
condition which exists In days of specula- 
tive extravagance that the market should 
have been so powerfully affected by appre- 
hensions which were not fulfilled. Wall 
Street had very quickly adopted the reason- 
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able conclusion that somebody was badly de- 
ceived by a Berlin canard regarding the 
Kaiser’s plan for mediation. Further par- 
ticulars regarding the submarine exploits had 
shown that what was done came within the 
limits, however narrowly, of the German Gov- 
ernment’s pledges of last May. But all this 
did not alter the further fact that the very 
considerations which jubilant Wall Street 
had declared were not among the possibili- 
ties bad become the talk of the day. Yet 
the stock market continued to decline, Its 
action undoubtedly reflected, not a change in 
the situation, but the shattering of illusions. 

Review of last week's occurrences, in the 
light of common-sense rather than of Wall 
Street psychology, leaves the conviction in 
most minds that there is nothing to the talk 
of “mediation,” and that Germany’s subma- 
rine achievement represented an incident 
and not the beginning of an episode. That 
the incident was of a piece with previous 
stupidity of that Government, in its judg- 
ment of diplomatic situations, was evident on 
its face. What situation would arise, imag- 
ining a fleet of German submarines to block- 
ade the foreign commerce of New York, so 
far as that trade is carried under the flags 
of the Allies, was doubtless another question. 

It is natural that such a_ possibility, 
whether remote or not, should be kept in 
the back of the financial brain. In so far 
as this aspect of the situation should have 
checked the disposition to “discount” with- 
out reservation or allowance every favoring 
element in the American financial outlook, 
it is not without its value. There were more 
perils in the recent unbridled stock specu- 
lation than the danger of sudden decline in 
prices. By far the most mischievous aspect 
of it was the mood of reckless overconfidence 
which it was creating, at a moment when 
cool judgment of the economic future was 
the indispensable guarantee of financial 
safety. 





Whether the same useful purpose will be 
served by the attack of political orators on 
Prosperity, remainder of the 
Presidential perhaps another 
There seems to be no doubt that 
Prosperity, as a figure in the canvass, will 
have an unpleasant time of it. Prosperity 
has in fact already begun to get the same 
kind of treatment as was allotted to “free 
trade” and “sixteen-to-one silver” in previ- 
ous electoral years. This is one of the oddi- 
tles of a very odd campaign. It might not 
have seemed an easy task to inspire hatred 
of prosperity. Yet it is certainly true that 
one candidate is denouncing Prosperity it- 
self as “bloody,” and that another is ex- 
plaining on the stump that adversity is in 
reality the more logical condition. 


during the 
contest, is 
matter. 


Probably the financial community makes 
due allowance for the requirements of poll- 
ties, especially in view of that old political 
tradition as to advantages which a party in 
power at the moment may enjoy from ac 
tual good times. Just how the electorate 


will be impressed by arguments that ft has 
no right to be prosperous and will pres- 


att See 
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than a financial question. But on the other 
hand, there certainly is some doubt about 
the longer future, and perhaps discussion of 
this sort may have an effect on the specula- 
tive mind which it could not have exerted 
with “Steel common” at 1205. If so, even 
politics may help to the very desirable spirit 
of financial conservatism. But that remains 
to be seen. 
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The Dignity of the Bookseller’s Calling 


You may have overlooked the dignity of the booksellers’ calling. 

The bookseller is the indispensable link between the productive 
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books. 
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lecture courses. 

We speak reverently of the old-time bookseller, but the best 
present-day booksellers are just as good book men and much better 
business men. 
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cr AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 
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The Original orallages. 
More nourishing than tea, coffee, etc. 
In the home, or at Hotels and Cafes 
Subetituates cost YOU Same Price. 
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IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS 





Ambulance No. 10: Personal Letters from the Front 


hy LESLIE BUSWELL. 


“Any one interested in a vivid and accurate picture of the bombardment constantly repeated along 


the fighting line in France, any one who cares to know what our young volunteers in the Ambulance Corps are doing, their 
devotion and courage, the risks they run, the suffering and the lives they save, should read this book. It has impressed me 


more than anything else from the front that I have seen.”—President Lowell of Harvard. 


A Volunteer Poilu 


Ry HENRY SHEAHAN. This vivid and brilliant book does 
for the French army what “The First Hundred Thousand” 
and “Kitchener’s Mob” have done so successfully for the British. 
Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


Friends of France 
The Field Service of the American Ambulance Described by Its Members 





Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


With the Turks in Palestine 


By ALEXANDER AARONSOHN. An interesting phase of 
the world war is illuminated for the first time in this thrilling 
personal narrative of a young man who was impressed into 
the Turkish army. Profusely illustrated. $1.25 net. 


Their Spirit 
Some Impressions of the English and French During the Summer of 1916 
By ROBERT GRANT. A vivid pen 





“One of the most poignant and beauti- 





ful books written about the war.”—Necw 
York Times. With more than 50 uncen- 
sored photographs and drawings by 
famous French artists. $2.00 net. 


A Thousand Mile 
Walk to the 
Gulf 


By JOHN MUIR. An account of the 
great naturalist’s walk to Florida in 


The Life of 
John Marshall 


Vol. I. Soldier and Lawmaker 
Vol. II. Politician, Diplomat and Statesman 


By Former Senator 


ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


picture of England and France in war 
time, truthful, restrained, and accurate- 
ly reflecting the poise of both nations. 
50 cents net. 


Portraits 
of 


Women 


By GAMALIEL BRADFORD. Bril- 
liant sketches of such well-known wo- 
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1867, his trip to Cuba, and finally to 
California. Edited from Mr. Muir’s 
journals by Prof. William F. Bade, who 
did a like service for Muir’s “Travels in 
Alaska.” Profusely illustrated. $2.50 net. 


French 
Perspectives 


The definitive biography of 
a great American statesman, 
whose influence was one of the 
decisive factors in shaping the 
form of our Government. These 
two volumes illuminate not 
only the character and career 
of the man himself, but also 
the history of the United States 


men of France and England as Madame 
du Deffand, Madame de Choiseul, Eugénie 
de Guérin, Fanny Burney, Miss Austen, 
and Mrs. Pepys. Illustrated. $2.50 net. 


Charles XIl 
King of Sweden 


By JOHN A.GADE. This story of 


By ELIZABETH SHEPLEY SER.- 
GEANT. A brilliant and timely col- 
lection of essays revealing French life 
“from the inside.” Of both sociological 
and literary interest. $1.25 net. 


development. 
2 vols. 





during a crucial phase of its 


Illustrated. 


the young King’s adventurous life and 
tragic, early death—the first adequate 
biography in English—makes an inspir- 
ing book of intense and historic inter- 


$8.00 net. 
est. Profusely illustrated. $3.00 net. 

















The Syrian Christ 


hy ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHBANY. An illuminating in- 
terpretation of the life and teachings of Jesus Christ written 
from an entirely new angle by a native of Syria who has 


become one of America’s most famous preachers. $1.50 net. 


. . 

Aspects of the Infinite Mystery 
By GEORGE A. GORDON. This strong and interesting 
book has something of the nature of a confession of faith. 
The unifying idea throughout is that the good is the inevitable 
quest of the human spirit. $1.50 net. 


Living for the Future 
hy JOHN ROTHWELL SLATER. An unusually able book 
on certain practical aspects of Immortality, showing, in a fresh 
and definite way, how one should live now for the sake of the 
life hereafter. $1.00 net. 





Sonnets of Shakespeare 
Edited by RAYMOND M. ALDEN. The first Variorum Edition 
of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, issued in a style uniform with the 
Variorum Edition of his plays and containing not only variant 
readings with interpretative notes, but also a very full bibliog- 
raphy. $6.00 net. 


Saints, Legends 
By GORDON HALL GEROULD. The first comprehensive 
account of the part that saints’ legends have played in English 
literature. In the Types of English Literature Series, $1.50 net. 


A History of the Presidency 
By EDWARD STANWOOD. This book, the recognized 
authority in its field, has now been brought to date by the 
addition of an account of the election of 1912 and the platforms 
of 1916. 2 vols., boxed, $4.50 net. 
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